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For quick action at low cost 


LONG DISTANCE 


IT AVOIDS EXPENSIVE DELAYS, PREVENTS 


MISUNDERSTANDINGS...AND GIVES 


YoU 


DEFINITE, 


PROFITABLE RESULTS 


Here are 10 reasons why: 


From millions of fellow-Americans, you can 

single out the exact individual you want to do 
business with, and be in almost instant spoken 
communication with him. 


©} The opportunity to discuss things back and 
forth often brings deals to a quick conclusion 
which otherwise might drag on for weeks or never 


be completed at.all. 


e . 
sp By telephone; you can scout out those markets 
which are, Changing for the better and con- 
- 
centrate sales efforts there, without neglecting 


other territories. 


In making purchases, you can not only be 
certain that you are getting the best prices 
obtainable, but that delivery dates will also be 


satisfactory. 


5 You can use Long Distance to gather quickly 
from many points the up-to-the-minute in- 
formation you need to make important decisions. 


6 By making telephone appointments in ad- 

vance, you and your representatives can be 
sure that the men you want to visit personally 
are available, and that your trip will not be wasted. 


You can guard against production interrup- 
tions by using Long Distance to insure a steady 
flow of necessary raw materials. 


A telephone conversation minimizes the possi- 
bility of misunderstandings: and very often 
it brings conflicting viewpoints into agreement. 


Handling orders by Long Distance provides 
the swift service your customers appreciate 
so much, in these days of depleted stocks. 
1¢ Many companies say a courteous Long Dis- 


tance call is the best method they have dis- 
covered for collecting on delinquent accounts. 








What prominent concerns say: 


Pillsbury Flour Mills, Inc.: “We 
consider our Long Distance tele- 
phone bill one of the best invest- 
ments we make.” 


Norge Corporation: ‘Today, 
more than ever, we frankly recog- 
nize the value of Long Distance.” 


Champion Coated Paper Com- 
pany: “We added the telephone 
to our sales force, and ran our 
plants to capacity.” 


National Biscuit Company : “Long 
Distance is essential to intelligent 
buying.” 

Skelly Oil Company, Minneap- 
olis division: One month’s tele- 
phone sales totaled $293,080, at 
a telephone selling cost of less 
than % of 1%. 


Consolidated Products Company: 
Yearly sales up 6°, sales costs 
down 10% , because of telephone 
selling plan. 


TYPICAL 
STATION-TO-STATION RATES 
Day- 7 8:30 
time P.M. P.M. 
$ .80 $ .70 $ .50 

1.95 1.65 1.10 
2.05 1.75 1.15 
3.75 3.00 2.00 
6.75 5.50 4.00 


From To 


Albany 
Atlanta 
Cleveland 


Boston 

New Orleans 
St. Louis 
New York 


San Francisco Chicago 


Minneapolis 


Where the charge is 50 cents or more, a fed- 
eral tax applies as follows: $.50 to $.99, tax 
10 cents . . . $1.00 t» $1.99, 

. $2.00 or more, tax 20 cents. 


tax 15 cents 
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SERVICE 


IMPORTANT TO INVESTORS 
WITH $25,000 OR MORE 


The profitableness of the personalized counsel of 
the Investment Management Service is illustrated 
by the records of the accounts which we have 
served during the past year. We recently prepared 
a number of these records for investors who are 
interested in seeing at first hand the dollars and 
eer cents value of our service. 
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aa We shall be glad to send you copies upon request. 
eaiial If at the same time you will submit an outline of 
your portfolio, listing the securities and amounts 
oe held, as well as current liquid capital, we will 
ment. tell you how our service operates -- and quote you 
ovides our fee for handling your account. Your consider- 
— ation will involve no cost or obligation and our 
otal knowledge of your holdings will be held in abso- 
re dis- lute confidence. 
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Investment Management Service. 
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Odd 
Lots 


Invest your capital as 
it is accumulated each 
month by buying a few 
shares of good stock. 


Odd Lots permit you 
to purchase the stocks 
you want in the quan- 
tity your capital calls 
for. 


And remember, Odd 
Lots give you that mar- 
gin of safety gained by 
diversifying your buy- 
ing. 
The many features of 
Odd Lot Trading are 


fully explained in our 
booklet M.W. 598 


100 
Share Lots 
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may be obtained through our definite ed- 
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to sell. Mail this advertisement today for 
our current recommendations of stocks 
offering real profits, our market forecast 
and booklet on “Margin Trading.” 
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Let in the Light 


HE Federal Trade Commission, 
pursuant to a request of the last 
Congress, has sent questionnaires 

to some 2,000 corporations whose se- 
curities are listed on the New York 
Stock and Curb exchanges, asking de- 
tailed information on the salaries, fees, 
bonuses, commissions, cash value of 
stock rights and other indirect com- 
pensation which executive officers have 
received in each of the last five years. 

At first glance, this may seem an 
unwarranted governmental invasion of 
private rights. Certainly it is in keep- 
ing with the general principles of the 
New Deal, however, and we are in- 
clined to think that those executives 
who will find themselves embarrassed 
have largely themselves to blame. 
Surely stockholders are entitled to full 
and frank information as to the af- 


€ M fairs of the companies in which they 


have invested their funds. Many cor- 
porations are models of frankness and 
the Stock Exchange itself has gone far 
toward enforcing proper accounting 
and salutary publicity. But too many 
corporate managements still cling to 
old policies of secrecy. 

We don’t believe any one can dis- 
pute the assertion that the owners of 
an enterprise—the stockholders—are 


entitled to know the remuneration 
which their employees—the corporate 
executives—receive. If that remunera- 
tion is fair, revelation of it should not 
be embarrassing. If it is not fair, 
revelation of it is in the interest of 
stockholders. If through stubbornness 
of management or either apathy or un- 
organization of shareholders, such legi- 
timate information can not be had ex- 
cept by governmental action, we do 
not see how such intervention can be 
criticized. 

Stockholders have heretofore been 
all too supine in assuming that their 
corporate employees were more inter- 
ested in the progress of the company 
than in lining their own pockets. 
Many things calculated to promote 
public distrust and suspicion have come 
to light. For example: the large execu- 
tive bonuses of Bethlehem Steel and 
American Tobacco, as well as Para- 
mount, the last-named now bankrupt; 
the $135,000 salary of the chief officer 
of the Brooklyn-Manhattan Transit 
Corp., since reduced at the prompting 
of stockholders to $40,000; the fees 
of $140,000 a year split among three 
bankers who acted as voting trustees 
for the stock of Armour & Co.; the 
$705,000 loan which the Davison 


Chemical Co. made to its presi- 
dent and the $303,000 loan made to 
an officer of a subsidiary, both loans 
later written off out of surplus; the 
collection of salaries or fees from a 
dozen or more corporations by an 
eminent banker whose bank was inter- 
ested in the financing of those same 
companies or certain of their execu- 
tives; the huge salary drawn by the 
same banker from his own institution 
at a time when he publicly favored 
lower wages in industry. 

Such abuses are no doubt a minority, 
but they smear the whole fabric of 
business and finance. We do not pre- 
sume to say that the services rendered 
were not worth the remuneration. We 
do say that whether executive remun- 
eration is what it should be or not, 
stockholders are entitled to know the 
facts that they may judge for them- 
selves. We have frequently urged that 
shareholders exercise greater diligence 
in their own protection. They should 
follow up the present action of the 
Trade Commission by demanding that 
henceforth remuneration of all execu- 
tives above $10,000 a year be listed 
regularly in annual reports even 
though this may prove distasteful to 
some managements. 
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Subseribe now while you can get this timely book — free 









If you are a new reader—or if you do not read The Magazine of Wall Street regularly—this 
timely 160-page book ‘“‘What to Consider When Buying Securities Today” will repay you many 
times over for the time you give to it. Simply and clearly written by A. T. Miller, the author 
of our fortnightly market forecast feature, it provides you with a comprehensive understanding 
of the “hows” and “‘whys” of successful trading and investing. 












Beginning with a practical discussion of practical economics, it takes you through the timely 
subjects of currency and credit inflation. It discusses the advantages and disadvantages of 
various types of securities as a result of the current business situation, together with the factors 
which must be considered to take advantage of profit a in bonds, common and 
preferred stocks. 









This book is not for general sale.. And, because of the cost of preparation, it can be offered only 
with yearly subscriptions to The Magazine of Wall Street. It is but a part of the threefold 
service The Magazine of Wall Street offers alert investors. 







1. It tells you what securities to buy— 


Analyses and recommendations point out outstanding investment 
opportunities as they develop. 







2. It tells you when to buy—and sell— 


In every issue, our fortnightly market article gives you our opin- 
ion as to the short-and-long-term prospects of the security mar- 
kets. It is invaluable in determining when to make new pur- 
chases — in knowing which of your investments you should 
continue to hold. 











3. It offers consultation privileges— 


Subscribers are offered the services of our Personal Service De- 
partment for replies by mail or by wire, concerning securities 
they hold or consider buying, and as often as they wish. This 
service alone may be worth hundreds or thousands of dollars to 
you. It alone would warrant your subscribing now. 
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The Trend of Events 


— Government Gold Market 
— Credit Release Strengthened 
— At the Gold Verdun 

— Victim of Inflation Threat 


— Price Fixing for Oil 


F we cannot raise the price 
level one way we will do 
it in another, but do it we 
will, says the President in a bold reaffirmation of the 
Administration’s financial policy. This very definitely 
re-introduces the factor of inflation as a consideration 
if and when it is needed. Meanwhile, however, the 
Administration takes recourse to a sounder measure 
that should prove highly effective. It has placed a 
hand on one of the most potent control levers at its 
disposal by declaring a government market for gold. 
Authority of the R. F. C. to purchase domestically 
mined gold and to buy and sell in world markets is 
destined to work a far-reaching effect on the price of 
gold, and indirectly on the price of all commodities and 
securities. Whereas a few bankers were quick to 


GOVERNMENT 
GOLD MARKET 


frown upon the idea of a controlled value of the dollar, 
experience of recent months demonstrates the desir- 
ability and the necessity of a program which will en- 
able prices to be enhanced by a rising gold value or if 
necessary restrain them from a too rapid and unhealthy 
advance, by prudent selling of gold. A longer term 
strengthening effect on the price structure is to be 
found in the prospect that devaluation of the dollar 
when it is finally effected will almost certainly be at 
more than the old parity of $20 to the ounce of gold. 
The effect which the new American policy is bound 
to exert on the price of the metal the world over makes 
$40 an ounce a more likely base. In any event it is 
gratifying to note that arbitrary stabilization is now 
abandoned for an ultimate stability at a point to be 
fixed by the natural level of the dollar as determined 
not only by its position in foreign exchange but also 
by conditions at home. 


OW that the New 
York Clearing House 
Association has de- 

clared in favor of the policy of increased capital advo- 

cated by the Reconstruction Finance Corporation and 
one great bank in Chicago has actually broken the ice 
to the extent of 40 million dollars, there will be no 
invidious comparisons as other banks follow suit. The 
way is thus made easy for all deserving banks to meet 


CREDIT RELEASE 
STRENGTHENED 
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Theodore M. Knappen 


the requirements of the deposits insurance corporation. 
An even more important effect will be the gain in self- 
confidence of the banks, whether they really need new 
funds or not. The prospect for normal functioning of 
all banks is thus improved. Taking into consideration 
the feeling of security that the bank deposits insurance 
will give to both banks and depositors and the certainty 
that the new R. F. C. move will quickly release approxi- 
mately a billion of dollars tied up in the banks which 
have suspended since January 1—and not forgetting 
the steady pressure of the open market operations of 
the Federal Reserve Banks—the outlook strongly 
favors less skittish credit. While it is capital loans 
rather than commercial loans that are directly affected 
by apprehension as to what sort of dollars we shall 
have in the future, the fear of the unknown will be a 
determining factor in the making of the latter until 
conjecture gives place to reality. 


—_—_ 


AT THE T looks like a losing battle, 
GOLD VERDUN but it is impossible not to 

admire the courage with 
which M. Daladier fights to hold the gold standard for 
France. For the present, the question of holding the 
monetary Verdun is one of balancing the national 
budget. M. Daladier has staked the existence of his 
cabinet on the issue raised by his determination to in- 
crease revenues and reduce expenditures to the point 
of equilibrium. If he goes down to defeat, an un- 
balanced budget will follow, and with it a new govern- 
ment and suspension of gold redemption. If it were 
not for the international crisis precipitated by Ger- 
many’s withdrawal from the arms conference and the 
League of Nations it would be reasonable to predict 
victory for Daladier—for the great elements of public 
opinion in France abhor suspension of the gold stand- 
ard. But these elements are militantly patriotic and 
would be reconciled to defection from gold if they 
were convinced that impairment of the currency meant 
the protection of France’s war chest. They would 
prefer retention of solid billions of gold in the Bank 
of France to retention of the intangible gold standard. 
Whatever might be the domestic consequences of 
abandonment of gold in France, the debacle might at 
first disturb the commodity and financial markets of 
the world. But after the shock, prices would hasten 
to discount the new world deal of an epoch of cheaper 
money. The formal inauguration of that inevitable 
transition through general return to the gold standard 
at lower gold contents of standard monetary units 
would be brought nearer and the markets would 
endeavor to anticipate the new regime. 


I~ 


VICTIM OF 
INFLATION THREAT 


O rousing cheers 
from the West, 
wheat went soar- 

ing skyward during the spring and summer. To groans 

of dismay, it has come crashing down in recent weeks. 

At the bottom of its most recent reaction, this com- 

modity of infinite political coddling had given up 
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almost all of its advance from last March. Mean- 
while retail prices of all the goods which the farmer 
is accustomed to buy at the county seat on Saturdays 
have stubbornly climbed upward. The farmer is 
scarcely to be blamed for howling in anguish. There 
is something of paradox in the situation, for the 
debacle can not be blamed upon unfavorable changes 
in the underlying factors of supply and demand. 
Shrewd traders knew last March that we were in for 
the shortest crop in many years and that wheat was 
due to rise. The crop is still the shortest in many 
years, but wheat does not rise and all of Washington’s 
wishes seem incapable of doing the trick. It is to be 
doubted that such artificial measures as limited Federal 
buying for winter relief needs or the North Dakota 
embargo can importantly change the picture. On the 
other hand, the Administration is on the right track in 
seeking to induce wheat farmers to curtail their pro- 
duction within domestic needs. In retrospect it ap- 
pears unfortunate that Washington’s persistent infla- 
tionary threat of the spring and summer created a 
vulnerable speculative position in this commodity. It 
is retreat from this position that is chiefly responsible 
for the recent unfortunate developments. In view of 
the abnormal shortage of the crop and the well-con- 
ceived program of acreage reduction, the interesting 
conjecture presents itself that wheat probably would be 
considerably higher now on largely normal recovery if 
the market had not taken inflationary hints at face 
value. 


=~ 


ECRETARY of the Interior 
Ickes, acting in his capacity 
as administrator of the 

petroleum code, has announced a minimum price of 
$1.11 per barrel for 36 gravity Mid-Continent crude 

oil. With this as a base, an intricate schedule of mini- 
mum prices for petroleum and gasoline, with price 
differentials for various parts of the country, takes 

effect December 1. This move is of enormous im- 

portance. Coming on top of effective proration of 

production under direct Federal leadership, it should 
mean the end of chaotic competition in the oil indus- 
try. It should mean also that reasonable profits will 
be restored upon the huge capital stake that investors 
have placed in this industry. On the other hand, since it 
reduces the risk of a business which heretofore has been 
inherently speculative, it must also carry with it the 
obligation that prices shall not be raised to a point 
which will unduly penalize the consuming public. 

There is every reason to believe that Secretary Ickes is 
fully awake to this responsibility. Doubtless some will 

cry that this is the opening wedge to limitless Federal 

meddling with private business. We doubt it. Price 
fixing in the past has usually failed because it was not 
supported by effective control of production. While 
the principle may be obnoxious, it should be obvious 
that unique characteristics attach to the oil industry. 

In no other industry are private efforts to control pro- 
duction and to eliminate wasteful competition so clearly 
doomed to failure. 


PRICE FIXING 
FOR OIL 


Monday, October 23, 1933. 
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As [ SCC [ ; —~ By Charles Benedict 


The Way and the Means 


T is fortunate that we are venturing into social and 
financial reforms at a time when the actual working 
out of the many varieties of monetary and social theories 

have reached a point where their results may be practically 
evaluated. Evidence of the practicability or failure of 
almost every rational proposal that has been offered for 
our redemption may be had from what other nations are 
doing or have recently done. 

Consider the marked trend toward socialization which 
has been in progress all over the world. Our country has 
been the last to feel it; for prosperity is no breeder of dis- 
content, and so long as good times and high wages pre- 
vailed there was no serious quarrel with bankers’ control 
or industrialists’ profits. With the capitalistic system pro- 
viding not only the essentials of life, but many of its 
luxuries for everybody, the outcry against it was feeble. 
But with depression, America hears the same pressing de- 
mands for reform and change as elsewhere: that the 
burden of debt be socialized, that the Government revise the 
financial structure; that the Government regulate industry. 
Thus step by step we advance toward the socialistic princ- 
iples which prevail in other parts of the world. 

How far will we go in this direction? Will we stop 
short at Fascism, as exemplified in Germany or Italy, or 
will we go the whole route to Communism, of the type with 
which Russia has been struggling for more than a decade? 
It is doubtful whether we can or would wish to emulate 
any of these systems. No matter how alluring to the 
radically minded they may be in theory, in practice the 
fusion of politics and economics results only in an auto- 
cratic bureaucracy abhorrent to the American tempera- 
ment. Our progress and prosperity has been built on 
individual enterprise. Communism or Socialism, no matter 
under what form they are disguised, proffer equality but 
deliver only slavery and suppression of initiative. They 
reckon without the 
natural and human 
characteristics which 
come from self-inter- 
est and self-preserva- 
tion. Communism has 
been tried in Amer- 
ica. Three hundred 
years ago our Pilgrim 
forefathers found it 
a failure. Bradford's 
“History of Plymouth 
Plantation” tells us: 

“The experience 
that was had in this 
commone course and 
condition, tried sun- 
drie years, and that 
amongst Godly and 
sober men, may well 
evince the vanitie of 
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that conceite of Platos and other ancients, applauded by 
some of later times,—that the taking away of propertie, and 
bringing in communitie into a commone wealth, would make 
them happy and florishing; as if they were wiser than God. 
For this communitie (so farr as it was) was found to breed 
much confusion and discontent, and retard much imploy- 
ment that would have been to their benefite and comforte. 
For the yong-men that were most able and fit for labour 
and service did repine that they should spend their time 
and strength to worke for other mens’ wives and children, 
without any recompence. The strong, or man of parts, 
had no more in devission of victials and cloaths then he 
that was weake and not able to doe a quarter the other 
could; this was thought injustice. The aged and graver 
men to be ranked and equalised in labours, and victials, 
cloaths, etc., with the meaner and yonger sorte, thought 
it some indignitie and disrespect unto them. And for mens’ 
wives to be commanded to doe service for other men as 
dressing their meats, washing their cloaths, etc., they 
deemed it a kind of slaverie, neither could many husbands 
well brooke it.” 

No system which ignores the basic characteristics of 
human nature such as its perpetual quest for self expres- 
sion, individual achievement and independence can survive. 
The strong should be willing to carry the weak, according 
to ethics and religion, but we must deal with the realities 
of imperfect humans. 

It is obvious that we must proceed cautiously in adopting 
further drastic changes, not only in our present social sys- 
tem, but in our monetary systems as well. Here again, 
it is helpful indeed that in financial problems we 
have invaluable examples before us. When we consider 
arbitrary stabilization through revaluation of the dollar, 
we have the object lesson of Britain who, on return- 
ing to gold after the war, stabilized the pound at too high 

a level, with subse- 
quent years of finan- 
cial and economic 
difficulties culminat- 
ing in her forced de- 
parture from the gold 
standard in 1931. 
France, on the other 
hand, whichbenefitted 
for many years by 
stabilizing the franc 
at a much lower level, 
is encountering. difh- 
culties now. 

If we are moved to- 
ward inflation of cur- 
rency, we have the 
experience of Ger- 
many. While her 

(Please turn to 

page 49) 





Controlled Dollar Value Brightens 
Market Prospect 


Probable Reduction of Gold Parity Justifies 
Retention and Accumulation of Sound Equities 


By A. T. Mitier 


“If we cannot do this 








S this article is 

written the de- 

clining trend 
dominant in the stoc 
market for several weeks 
has been abruptly re- 
versed in prompt invest- 
ment and_ speculative 
reaction to President 
Roosevelt’s public 
announcement and ex- 
planation of the Ad- 
ministration’s monetary 
policy. It would be diffi- 
cult to exaggerate the 
importance of this pro- 
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one way we will do it 
another. Do it we will.” 

He adds that the pro- 
gram may take “one year 
or two years or three 
years.” He states that 
the Government’s policy 
is to restore the price 
level before seeking a 
permanent _ stabilization 
of the dollar and ex- 
plains: “I would not 
know, and no one else 
could tell, just what the 
permanent valuation of 
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the dollar will be. To 





nouncement and its sig- 
nificance in relation to 
the formulation of sound investment policy. 

In brief, the President has taken firmly into his own 
hands the control of the gold value of the dollar. Thus, 
virtually the last vestige of meaning is gone from the statu- 
tory price of $20.67 an ounce for gold. To avoid budgetary 
and possible legal difficulties, the agency of control is to 
be the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. It will buy 
newly-mined American gold at prices to be determined 
from time to time after consultation with the President and 
the Secretary of the Treasury. Whenever necessary to the 
fundamental purpose of controlling commodity prices, the 
Government will buy or sell gold in the world market. 

In the President’s own words: 

“My aim in taking this step is to establish and maintain 
continuous control. 
“This is a policy and not an expedient. 

“It is not to be used merely to offset a temporary fall 
in prices. We are thus continuing to move toward a 
managed currency.” 

In this clear and simple statement of policy we have a 
forceful reiteration of the Government's basic endeavor to 
raise the average level of commodity prices to approximately 
the figure of 1926, in order that the existing burden of 
debt, both public and private, shall be made supportable 
and in order that restored economic balance may again 
open up a norma. exchange of goods and services. In it 
we have also a plain intimation that in addition to other 
measures of economic adjustment designed to raise prices, 
monetary devaluation will be employed if necessary. 

Regarding further rise in commodity prices, the President 
states: 


guess at a permanent 
gold valuation now would certainly require later changes 
caused by later facts.” 

In conclusion the President adds that “government 
credit will be maintained and a sound currency will accom- 
pany a rise in the American commodity price level.” 

In interpreting the significance of this statement to the 
stock market there are several points to be considered. In 
general these points justify in every respect the investment 
advices given by this publication for weeks past. 

Obviously, the Administration is loath to undertake 
radical currency inflation. It does not seek a vertical, run- 
away advance in prices and will not permit the price aver- 
age to mount above the stated 1926 objective. On the 
other hand it is determined to use every practical weapon 
at its disposal over whatever time is necessary to attain the 
1926 price goal. This would involve an advance of 
approximately 50 per cent above present levels. The 
weapons to be used for the present are planned adjustment 
of industrial and agricultural production under the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Administration and the National Re- 
covery Administration; vigorous credit inflation, both 
through direct governmental action and the encouragement 
to lending which banks will have under the deposit guar- 
antee to take effect on January 1; and, finally, control over 
the value of the gold which is the reserve supporting both 
our credit and currency structures. 

No one who has followed these articles in previous issues 
of THE MaGazINE OF WALL STREET need be surprised 
by this latest development. There has been much mis- 
understanding of the term “inflation.” To many specula- 
tors it has erroneously meant a dangerous inflation of the 
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currency. Actually, as previously emphasized here, it is 
much more likely to mean a price rise based on planned 
economic adjustments, credit expansion and ultimate re- 
valuation of the dollar. 

The President himself confirms the fact that no living 
person can guess what the future gold value of the dollar 
will be. We see no point in attempting to make a guess. 
Since control of this gold value is to be manipulated, how- 
ever, as a means of lifting prices, it appears plain that there 
will in no event be a return to the former parity. Stated 
another way: It is virtually a certainty that our ultimate 
stabilization will be at a depreciated level. 

Moreover, the domestic reality of monetary depreciation 
will in future be clearly within view, without the former 
dependence upon European appraisals of our situation, as 
reflected in the foreign exchanges. Thus, at one stroke the 
fear that a probable defection of France from the gold 
standard would be of seriously unsettling effects upon our 
markets has been removed. 

As we view the President’s policy as a whole, it means 
that there can be no intelligent alternative to the invest- 
ment program previously outlined by this publication. 
Beyond all doubt and regardless of cross-currents and de- 
tours, we are in a period of rising prices and of deprecia- 
tion in the purchasing power of the dollar, whether it 
require one year or two years or more for the ultimate 
dollar depreciation to become a reality. It is, therefore, 
a period in which the prudent can only cling tenaciously 
to the tangible equities for profit and protection. There 
is no other course. 

Accordingly, we reiterate 
our advices that sound indus- 
trial stocks be held and that 
further purchases be made by 
those who have surplus 
funds available. We believe 
that both for protection of 
capital funds and for profit 
industrial issues are more at- 
tractive than rails and utili- 
ties, although we do not ad- 
vise that the sounder stocks 
among the latter two groups 
should be liquidated at pres- 
ent low prices. 

For more specific guidance 
of our readers a list of fifteen 
recommended stocks accom- 
panies this article. Many of 
these have been recom: 
mended before upon various 
occasions since early March. 
In view of the change in our 
monetary prospect, as well 
as a substantial net gain in 
business activity during the 
past eight months, no one can 
reasonably expect to purchase 
those issues anywhere near 
the old lows. We believe, 
however, that market reaction 
during September and the 
greater part of October has 
brought them down to levels 
justifying both long-term and 
intermediate commitments. 

It will be observed that the 
list of recommendations in- 
cludes one leading gold min- 
ing enterprise, two strong 
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metal stocks, two leading oils, four chemicals, the leading 
motor enterprise, one steel, two equipment makers, a strong 
manufacturer of rayon products and the second largest 
maker of tin containers. Several of these issues should 
benefit largely from any revival in the heavy industries. 
Each has been selected with regard for favorable industrial 
setting and for individual trade position, financial strength 
and sound management. 

We question whether technical factors in the present 
stock market should receive the attention formerly de- 
manded. Under other circumstances, the violation of the 
lowest July prices by the railroad, public utility and indus- 
trial groups in recent trading would have to be regarded as 
a signal to stop, look and listen. The 1933 market, how- 
ever, is overwhelmingly influenced by the course of events 
at Washington. 

For this reason we believe that temporary reactions 
should be disregarded by those holding sound equities and 
should be accepted by others as presenting advantageous 
levels for accumulation, even though the market may at 
times suffer from the inevitable aftermath of periods of 
over-speculation. The most recent reactionary phase is 
probably to be accounted for by continued recession in 
industry from the abnormally high peak of July, by the 
mistaken “sound money” interpretation placed upon an- 
nouncement recently of the Government’s plan for con- 
version of a large amount of outstanding Liberty Bonds, 
together with the offering of $500,000,000 in 10-12-year 
bonds, and by the liquidation of a weak and impatient 
speculative position in both the stock market and in wheat. 

To the impatient, the cur- 
rent business picture is not 
particularly bright. The ac- 
cepted indexes show a can- 
cellation of approximately 
half of the advance from 
March to July. That gain, 
however, was clearly of ab- 
normal scope, resting largely 
upon forward buying in 
anticipating of higher prices, 
and carrying production to 
a level far out of line with 
consumption. That reaction 
and a period of consolidation 
of gains should follow is not 
surprising or unduly dis- 
couraging. The recession 
still leaves business activity 
some 30 per cent above the 
year’s low, and this net ad- 
vance is larger by far than 
any recovery ever before ex- 
perienced in a similar space 
of time. 

Moreover, this gain is not 
due in entirety to abnormal 
monetary factors. Here and 
throughout the world, the 
underlying forces of eco- 
nomic recuperation have be- 
come more and more clearly 
recognizable since last spring. 
We need only look back to 
March to realize the extent 
of the solid improvement 
which has occurred since 
then. All of our banks were 
closed. Stagnation ruled busi- 

(Please turn to page 52) 
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The Government’s Emergency Regulation of Industry Carries 
a Threat of Permanent Regimentation and Control of Private 


Enterprise 


The Increasing Dependence of Business Upon Government 
Undermines the Initiative and Competition on Which Our 
Capitalistic System Is Founded 


Socialization Creeps Upon Us 


By THeoporeE M. KNnapPEen 


FTER the depression what? Already the National 
Recovery Administration is seeking to write the 
answer. Whatever may be the form of the answer, 

it is certain to provide for a greater intrusion of govern- 
ment into business than would have been considered even 
remotely possible four years ago. While business patriotic- 
ally submits to emergency regimentation a permanent regime 
of bureaucratic control is being studiously elaborated. 

The emergency resort to government for help in business 
affairs already has become a habit. Although history does 
not record that governments have been remarkably success- 
ful in their proper domain of politics, and reveals them as 
far less successful in their efforts to own, administer and 
regulate business, there is a growing tendency toward a 
naive belief in the omniscience and omnipotence of govern- 
ment. The tendency is world-wide. 

Everywhere there is a turning toward government owner- 
ship or regulation of business. In Russia, of course, it 
reaches its most extreme form. There the state is all busi- 
ness and all industry. Sovietism is a frank experiment in 
Marxism. There is little danger that the rest of the world 
will turn avowedly to socialism. The danger is that what 
took possession of Russia through the front door of a violent 
revolution will slowly creep into the capitalistic world 
through the back door of state interference and intervention 
in all aspects of economy. What is subtly going on here is 
the development of a hybrid politico-economic state, which 
may ruin individualism without establishing socialism. 


The Drift to Socialization 


The world seems to be intent upon emasculating capital- 
ism without creating or trying to create full-fledged social- 
istic institutions. Under Fascism in Italy the government 
has become the director general of all business and all 
industrial relations. In Germany, even before Hitler over- 
threw the republic, the government had become domi- 
nately social in its objectives. Under Hitler it is undertak- 
ing to shape and direct all social and economic life to 
the strengthening and glorification of the state. In Eng- 
land the tendency is more and more for the government 
to use its power and authority to shape the business life of 
the nation. France becomes daily inextricably involved in 
governmental regulations, taxation, tariffs and state 
monopolies. 

Starting with legislation intended only to utilize the 
power of the Federal Government over interstate commerce 
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as a means of spreading work, the United States finds itself 
five months later operating, or tending to operate— 
under codes, trade agreements and direct governmental 
mandate or influence—virtually the whole fabric of the 
economic life of the nation. A nation which once thought 
that the anti-trust laws were the last word in direct gov 


‘ernmental regulation of private business, and even ques 


tioned the wisdom of long-standing domination of the rail- 
ways by the Interstate Commerce Commission, is today 
virtually under the supreme rule of Washington in all its 
economic affairs. Between the National Recovery Ad- 
ministration and the Agricultural Adjustment Administra- 
tion no business man can tell from day to day what is 
the extent of his authority in his own business. The uni 
versal depression, exceeding all previous experience with 
business adversities, probably justifies most of what is being 
done or, at least, the purposes of the bewildering and multi 
tudinous intrusions of government into business. 


A New Era of Government Control 


If these emergency measures were to fade away as 
rapidly as the emergency measures of the World War 
crisis dissolved with the return of peace they could be 
philosophically accepted as the harsh cure of economic 
disease that threatened the life of the-nation. But that is 
not to be unless the public should develop a vigorous revolt 
against the submergence of individualism. Of that, there 
are few signs. There can be little doubt that we are now 
entering upon an era in which the Federal and state gov- 
ernments will use their powers more and more to direct and 
shape economic activity. This may be both proper and 
inevitable, but it should be clearly understood that we are 
now being committed to policies and state undertakings 
which, if persisted in, will change the whole evolution of 
our future and may affect that of the entire world. 

Dr. Harold G. Moulton, director of the Brookings Insti 
tute at Washington, recently pointed out that when Colbert 
introduced the economic doctrine of mercantilism into the 
state policy of France, he set in train a series of events 
which led to innumerable wars, economic dislocation, and 
eventually to the French Revolution. Whether for weal 
or for woe, we are now at the beginning of policies whic 
may determine the course of history. We have long used 
the powers of taxation to shape the industrial and com 
mercial development of the nation, and in many othe 
ways we have slowly drifted into greater and greate 
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interference by government in the daily life of its citizens. 
The difference now is that virtually all powers of govern- 
ment are being diverted from political into social functions. 
Let us briefly consider what is going on. 


Signs of the Times 


1. Foreign trade is being made entirely subservient to 
domestic trade. Under both the Agricultural Relief Act 
and the National Industrial Recovery Act the Government 
has power of control over tariffs even to the extent of 
embargoes. 

2. Customs and internal taxing authority are being 
used, not for revenue purposes, but to promote the interests 
of particular economic groups at the expense of others. 
We need cite only the 
processing taxes, where- 
by the whole community 
is taxed for the benefit 
of the producers of 
seven agricultural com- 
modities. 

3. Hours of employ- 
ment and rates of pay 
are being determined by 
statutory law, utterly 
regardless of economic 
law. 

4. Production is be- 
ing regulated and even 
restricted, regardless of 
the invincible fact that 
profits and payrolls come 
from production — not 
from decrease. 

5. The Government 
is embarked upon a 
policy of minimum 
price-fixing which threat- 
ens to strangle all active competition and involve it in a 
maze of insoluble economic problems. 

6. The Government is taking complete control of the 
banking institutions of the country in every respect except 
dictation of loans—and that may not be far off. 

7. Governmental competition in mortgage loans is en- 
trenching upon the whole field of construction financing, 
and is compelling a profound change in the affairs of life 
insurance companies and all other long-time real estate 
loan institutions. 

8. In the case of the Tennessee Valley Authority, the 
Government is embarking upon direct industrial competi- 
tion with private business, and public ownership advocates 
exultantly regard this undertaking as the experimental be- 
ginning of state ownership of the utilities and the railways. 

9. The power of taxation is being deliberately used as 
a means of “social justice,” which is to say that equaliza- 
tion of wealth possession is being undertaken. And there 
is grave danger that the monetary authority may be per- 
verted to the same end. 

10. Public works are being erected not because they 
are needed but in order to give employment to some citi- 
zens out of funds coilected by taxation from others. 

11. An enormous administrative bureaucracy is being 
created, which will surely find means to continue in office 
and extend its functions and engross its costs. 

12. Innumerable enterprises are being financed by the 
Government, and the opportunities which the emergency 
has created for parasitic private access to the public 
purse will certainly continue far beyond the period of the 
depression. Individual enterprise atrophies from paternalism 
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at the same time that it is repressed by rigid regulation. 

What is happening is that we are endowing the Gov- 
ernment with the authority of a socialistic state, while con- 
tinuing to leave the economic burden upon a capitalistic 
organization of society. The Government continues to rely 
upon private business to produce profits for taxation, wages, 
whether earned or not, and leisure, whether supportable 
by the national income or not. 


The Danger to Capitalism 


We are aiming at the objectives of socialism, not by 
abolishing private capital but by covertly ruining it and all 
its good works. We are putting the cart before the horse. 
We are seeking to bring about by law what can only come 
through economic pro- 
gress. Law can not make 
shorter hours of work 
and higher rates of pay. 
It can write rules but it 
can not make them 
work. Laws can recog: 
nize and crystallize what 
has already happened 
economically but they 
can not create wealth. 
Shorter hours and high- 
er pay can come only 
from increased produc- 
tion per capita; they can 
not come enduringly 
from governmental fiats. 
But today we are actu- 
ally compelling business 
to forego profits in order 
to increase payrolls by 
shortening working 
time; and simultaneous- 
ly we are restricting 
production, when Heaven knows that what we need above 
all things else is production; that is, the creation of wealth. 
Yet organized labor is now demanding a thirty-hour week, 
without reduced pay. And there are swarms of theorists 
in Washington who are ready to give it to them, not as 
a desperate way to spread out the attenuated national in- 
come but as a permanent measure to extract the impossible 
from industry and commerce. Anything may work in an 
emergency, but what is now starting in the confusion of 
expediency is a deliberate attempt to improve the material 
condition of people by law rather than by wealth-making 
labor. There is the gravest danger that we shall emerge 
from the present crisis saddled with a rigid control of the 
economic machine which will make it run down instead of 
speed up. We shall not have socialism, in its full and 
possibly successful operation but a socialistic policy ignor- 
antly destroying the capitalistic organization of society and, 
so, working its own failure. 

A socialistic state may succeed—although none ever has 
without slavery—but a capitalistic machine can not be 
managed on the principles of socialism. The state may 
well use its powers to help capitalism to do a better job 
it should use them to prevent abuses, but when it uses its 
powers to destroy what it does not plan to replace it is 
committing suicide. 

Unless at the very moment of emergence from this de- 
pression we strike from the limbs of private industry the 
shackles which restrain it, we shall be in danger of destroy- 
ing without replacement an economic system which has 
accomplished more within the last fifty years for social 

(Please turn to page 50) 
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The Government Swings 


to the Right 


Heavy Industries Must Be Stimulated 


By Joun C. 


HE Administration as Washington views with more 
dt concern than its spokesmen admit— 
(a) . The torpidity of the public works adminis- 
tration. 
(b) The lethargy of the heavy industries. 

And what it sees causes it to veer toward conservatism. 

In normal times the industrial activity of America is 
about half in the production of producers’ goods rather 
than consumers’ goods. That is to say, it has been the 
habit of this country to devote about as much capital and 
energy to the production of basic materials, buildings, 
engineering works, machinery and transportation equip- 
ment as to the production of goods for direct consumption. 

With the coming of the depression building and other 
construction folded up. Construction for the most part 
depends upon long-time credit, which soon became even 
nearer inanimate than commercial credit. The country 
went on a hand to mouth regime. But so long as 130,000,- 
000 people manage to keep alive in some fashion the pro- 
duction of goods for consumption is bound to go on. It 
did go on—probably the people have consumed during the 
depression about 90 per cent as much food and clothing as 
ever, measured by volume. 

Consequently the country was fairly active on the side 
of consumers’ goods and almost paralyzed on the side of 
producers’ goods. Relatively, much 


CRESSWILL 


Since citizens would not build, the Government would fili 
the gap. It would produce the order file for cement, 
lumber, steel, machinery, etc., and put millions of men at 
work to add to the nation’s thin buying power. At the 
same time N R A would be stimulating consumption. The 
latter got off to a flying start but public works stood still. 
That side of national economy which least needed artificial 
stimulation went ahead. That which most needed it stood 
still. 

It was hoped that public works would hold the breach 
pending the slow recovery of private initiative in the capi- 
tal investment field. But the gap has not been filled and 
the consumers’ industries find themselves going ahead full 
blast with half the nation’s purchasing power not present. 
Soon the country will be confronted by a decline in con- 
sumption of ephemeral goods. About that time public 
works will swing into action. The recovery army instead 
of concentrating its attack is wasting its energy in 
piecemeal thrusts at the enemy. 

In any event, three billion dollars is only a drop in the 
bucket compared to the billions which formerly went annu- 
ally into capital goods and the forty billions of new wealth 
that came out. Private capital remains almost as torpid 
as ever. It will remain so until monetary stability is re- 
gained and assured—and then will take time to gain 
courage. 





the larger part of unemployment 
is due to this new paralysis. Most 
of the gain in employment since 
last March has been in the con- 
sumers’ goods industries and the 
service industries. Half the na- 
tion goes ahead, the other half 
holds back. Capital is reluctant to 
go into capital goods and entre- 
preneurs are not allured by in- 
action. 

It was hoped that inflation 
would have the effect of driving 
capital into producers’ goods in its 
flight from the cheap dollar. The 
dollar was cheapened by the 
suspension of the gold standard 
but not enough to frighten its 
owners into long-time parting with 
it. Capital stayed in its roost or 
flew to common stocks and cheap 
bonds. 

This was one of the reasons 
which led to the adoption of the 
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HEAVY AND LIGHT 
INDUSTRIES 


CONSUMERS 
Goods 


So Washington seriously pon- 
ders what more it can do for the 
heavy industries. It proposes: 
1. To lend the railways money to 

buy rails and equipment, 

2. To finance local lending com- 
panies to finance new enter- 
prises, 

3. To lend money to home-build- 
ers, 

4. To free a billion of frozen 
bank deposits, 

5. To increase public works ex: 
penditures to $5,000,000,000. 

But it knows that all it can do is 

trivial compared with what pri- 

vate capital can do if it wills. The 


until the creative spirit is again 
abroad. 
No full and symmetrical recov 
ery is possible until the industries 
that have contributed most to un- 
CAPITAL ° ° 
GOODS employment and business lifeless 
(Please turn to page 46) 
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Can We Afford to Stabilize 
Now? - 


Pros and Cons of Early Revaluation of the Dollar 


By Joun D. C. WeEtpon 


OR good or ill, monetary uncertainty has been a dom- 
inant economic influence in this country for approxi- 
mately eight months. It is an influence strange to 

America of this generation. Hence it is confusing; as con- 
fusing as if the weight of a ton, the measure of a gallon 
or the length of a yard were uncertain and awaited future 
decision. 

Understanding of the monetary condition confronting 
us is all the more complicated by the fact that it has resulted 
in part from the sheer compulsion of events, domestic and 
international, and in part from the deliberate will of a 
large section of the American public; the will, reflected 
through Congress and the Roosevelt Administration, that 
monetary manipulation be undertaken if necessary to 
achieve the primary objective of raising commodity prices 
to a level at which economic balance will be restored and 
at which our debt structure, public and private, will be 
supportable by a dollar of average purchasing power 
equivalent to that borrowed. 


Methods 
Differ 


On the general desirability of this objec- 
tive there is agreement. It is upon method 
that controversy and honest difference of 
opinion center. Since March 4, events 
have moved with kaleidoscopic rapidity. It has been—and 
still is—difficult to see the forest for the trees. For the 
sake of perspective, it is worth while to restate the major 
monetary changes which have occurred. First, we are off 
the gold standard 
and both return 


mer it was the second of these things—inflation—which 
held the spotlight of public attention and which had most 
pronounced influence upon business and speculative mar- 
kets. In recent weeks, however, it has become apparent 
that the Administration, without committing itself to any 
officially announced monetary policy, is loathe to under- 
take deliberate currency inflation. It believes that cur- 
rency inflation alone can not permanently establish the 
desired price level and that it would increase, rather than 
lessen, economic dislocations. It is aggressively following 
the more orthodox route of credit expansion and planned 
economic adjustments. 


Thus, currency inflation, for the pres- 
ent at least, steps out of the spotlight. 
But this does not lift the monetary fog 
in which we move. It merely focuses at- 
tention again upon the broader uncer- 
tainty inherent in a currency which has cast off its anchor 
to gold. However orthodox, the Government’s measures 
of stimulation involve a large and continuing increase in 
the national debt, with no end in sight. The possible sig- 
nificance of this fact in relation to future monetary policy 
can not be ignored. 

In short, the overhanging uncertainty as to the future 
gold value of the dollar remains with us. It is a condition 
of transition to none knows what, but a transition poten- 
tially capable of bringing about important shifts in the 
ownership of 
wealth, as have 


Currency 
Inflation 
Postponed 
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terms of gold; and the insistence of others that Mr. Roose- 
velt clear the air by issuing a definite statement on future 
monetary policy. 

It is the purpose of this article to outline, as briefly as 
possible: first, the advantages of early stabilization; second, 
the disadvantages and the difficulties, 


Stabilization, either at the old parity 
or, as seems probable, at a lower parity, 
would tend to end the present major 
uncertainty, would encourage a return 
flow of the large amount of American capital which has 
sought refuge in foreign countries and would re-open the 
normal stream of capital flowing into long-term invest- 
ments. 

That such a result is desirable can not be disputed. It is 
not the consumption industries but the capital goods indus- 
tries—the industries which make durable or semi-durable 
products—that have suffered most severely in depression. 
It is the lack of active demand for the products into which 
savings go, rather than the necessitous products which are 
bought by the masses over the store counter, which accounts 
chiefly for a continuing economic dislocation and stagnation. 

While there has been a substantial improvement in the 
capital goods industries since March, they are still much 
further below normal than are the consumption goods 
industries. It is estimated that two-thirds of those who 
remain unemployed are dependent upon capital goods in- 
dustries. These millions can not be re-employed as a result 
of such gains as have occurred in the consumption indus- 
tries. On the contrary, their re-employment is necessary if 
the consumption industries are 


Present 
Advantages 


The opposing arguments are many 
and varied. Chief among them are the 
following: 

Stabilization at a reduced parity would 
by no means end the agitation for currency inflation, and 
might, indeed, encourage it, for the initial step in tinkering 
with a currency makes further steps easier. 

Stabilization at the present time is impracticable because 
commodity prices would have to advance another 50 per 
cent to reach the desired 1926 level. Regardless of slow- 
working planned adjustments of industrial and agricultural 
production, designed to lift prices and work off surpluses, the 
tendency of stabilization would be to freeze the existing 
price level. Unless the reduction in gold parity were 
drastic, it would result in a rush out of speculative equities 
back into dollars and a corresponding slump in security and 
commodity markets. 

Any revaluation at this time would necessarily be a shot 
in the dark, involving risk of setting a parity which in the 
light of future events might well prove either too high or 
too low. The experience of Great Britain after the war in 
mistakenly restoring the pound sterling to its old gold 
parity illustrates this danger. 

Official stabilization can be safely pronounced only after 
a lengthy period of de facto stabilization during which the 
dollar has worked out a natural level. For historical 
example: the 80-per-cent revaluation of the French franc 
was not planned in advance as a measure of price liftirg. 
It was merely a formal recognition of an 80-per-cent de- 
preciation which had occurred in the purchasing power of 
the franc as a result of a public debt otherwise unpayable 
and of large scale issuance of 


Serious 
Drawbacks 








to get back to normal. How 
completely the flow of invest- 
ment into capital undertak- 
ings has been blocked is shown 
by the following figures: Cor- 
porate financing, excluding re- 
funding operations, amounted 
in the first half of this year to 
approximately $75,000,000, as 
compared with $197,000,000 
in the first half of 1932, $1,- 
373,000,000 in the first half of 
1931, $3,865,000,000 in the 
first half of 1930 and $4,958,- 
000,000 in the first half of 
1929. Even if we dismiss 
1929 as abnormal, we find 
that corporate financing in the 
years 1923-1925—the period 
whose price level we now set 
as our goal—averaged more 
than $4,000,000,000 a year. 
It is to be doubted that the 
credit of the Government can 
fill this gap without risk of de- 
stroying itself. 
In behalf of stabilization at - 

a moderately lower parity it 
is argued by sound money ad- 
vocates that this would force 


flight to Europe. 


inflation. 


security markets. 


Dollar Stabilization 


The Arguments For: 


It would end present monetary uncertainty. 


It would tend to reopen the market for long- 
term capital financing. 


It would initiate automatic revival in the capi- 
tal goods industries. 


It would bring back capital which has taken 


The Arguments Against: 
It is impractical at this time because commo- 
dity prices are not high enough. 


It would be a shot in the dark, since economic 
stabilization is lacking. 


It would not end radical agitation for currency 


It would renew liquidation in commodity and 


It would be dangerous if not done with inter- 
national co-operation. 


notes. 
Effective dollar _ stabiliza- 
tion, assured of remaining 
indefinitely anchored to the 
oficially declared parity, 
must await economic stabil- 
ization. For the present we 
remain far from the requi- 
site degree of economic stabil- 
ization. An abnormal propor- 
tion of the population remains 
unemployed. Our goal here 
is to reduce the figure to a 
minimum and then to work 
out plans for “carrying” a 
probably substantial number 
of more or: less permanently 
unemployed as a social obli- 
gation, the costs to be met out 
of the aggregate earnings of 
industry, out of taxes or both. 
Moreover, there is a continu- 
ing lack of economic stabiliza- 
tion in a price level too low to 
support the existing total of 
contractual obligations. Sta- 
bilization can be achieved only 
by a substantial further price 
rise or by a writing off of in- 
debtedness or by a combination 
of the two; the latter being 








the Administration to close 
the doors to any pcssible cur- 
rency inflation, effectively ending the present inflationary 
agitation and uncertainty. A further argument is that 
stabilization would by example encourage early restoration 
of workable international monetary relationships, thus stim- 
ulating world trade and bringing about a natural rise in 
prices based on the profitable exchange of goods and service. 
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the process now followed— 
the Government’s effort to 
ease the mortgage burden. Trade-choking price dis 
parities also remain to be ironed out. Equally im- 
portant, the national debt is still mounting and remains 
to be stabilized. 

(Please turn to page 46) 
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“Now Don’t Quote Me, 
But—” 


As Reported by “The Itinerant Economist” 


“Those Damned Little Radicals” 


“Excepting you,” the Big Business Man said, “I’m 
off economics for life. I’ve been at Washington for 
the past six weeks working on our Association Code, 
and it was my job to negotiate with a flock of General John- 
son’s advisers. You know these codes are really written 
behind the scenes. 
The public hearings 
are for what Con- 
gressmen call home con- 
sumption. Industry rep- 
resentatives tell a sad 
story of how they just 
can’t comply with 
N R A requirements as 
to hours and wages, and 
labor representatives pic- 
ture the awful condi- 
tions that prevail in the 
industries; and then they 
go into one of those 
7,000 rooms in the De- 
partment of Commerce 
building and proceed to 
work out a code. Of 
course, that’s the only way to do it. It would be all right, too, 
if it weren’t for those damned little radicals, fellows just out 
of college with their diplomas still in their pockets. The 
N R A advisory staffs are packed full of them. These 
boys—and their heads are full of the grand idea that the 
National Industrial Recovery Act presents the opportunity 
of an age to put over a bloodless social revolution—don't 
know a blessed thing about business. Imagine me having 
to sit there day after day and suppress my wrath—while 
trying to prove to them that you can’t pay wages out of 
nothing. One of those fellows told me that if our business 
couldn't pay higher wages and give shorter hours the 

sooner we shut up shop 
the better. And here I 
had been patting myself 
on the back because 
we had kept our busi- 
ness running at a loss 
even on long hours 
and reduced pay. 
It took about three 
weeks to get the con- 
viction over to this 
sprouting economist that 
it wouldn't be a feather 
in N R A’s cap if we 
had to go home without 
a code and shut down 
our factories. He finally 
gave in on the main 





principle, but to save his face he compelled us to accept 
a minimum wage that was actually higher than was named 
in another code for precisely the same sort of work. Fortu- 
nately one of the higher-ups caught this inconsistency off 
his own bat. It might be worse, though—I see that under- 
graduate students are running the Cuban government.” 


* * * 


Railways Must Run 


With numerous cautions not to quote him, a friend in 
the Government—one of the second-rank brain trusters— 
writes me that government ownership of railways is further 
off now than it was ten years ago and at the same time 
nearer. Today, he says, the problem would not be merely 
one of railway ownership but of all common carrier trans- 
port, which is more than any one short of a Bolshevik 
would want to tackle. On the other hand, we have come 
perilously near to the condition which has always precipi- 
tated government ownership in other countries—inabil- 
ity of the railways to continue to function as privately- 
owned concerns because of the persistence of red ink. 
When it comes to a choice between abandonment of opera- 
tion of railways and government ownership the latter be- 
comes inevitable. A government can.no more permit a 
break-down of transportation because it does not pay than 
it can abandon highways for the same reason. 


* * * 


An NRA Kickback 


“We are having in our business,” said a certain great 
Mid-West industrialist, “‘an illustration of how benevolent 
theories incorporated into N R A codes can operate in 
reverse. When our code came out with its short day and 
short week and higher hourly pay our workers were natur- 
ally delighted. But they forgot that there is nothing in the 
codes to compel a com- 
pany to run a plant that 
doesn’t pay or to reduce 
running time. In fact, 
they overlooked the im- 
portant point that the 
codes authorize if they do 
not compel restriction of 
production. In our 
business the total 
national production has 
been fixed and a quota 
of it has been allocated 
to every plant. This was 
fine for the plants which 
were marginal produc- 

(Please turn to 
page 46) 





World Economic Flashes 


By Ernest GREENWOOD 


War? 


Mr. Hitler says: “Germany will at- 
tend no conference, join no alliance, 
adhere to no convention (including the 
Treaty of Versailles?), sign nothing.” 

He turns his back on the League of 
Nations and the Disarmament Confer- 
ence because, he says, the atmosphere 
was “unpleasant” although insisting 
that Germany was never “more 
peaceful.” 
The difficulty is that although Mr. 
Hitler cries: “Peace” every German 
gesture is studiously prepared for war 
although this is not thoroughly under- 
stood in this country. Industry, com- 
merce, and even farm labor has been 
organized and trained with military precision. Every air- 
plane, every ship, each piece of machinery, has been pre- 
pared for the probable eventuality of armed conflict. 

The average American business man smiles at the idea 
of a war started by Germany—to him it is an economic 
absurdity because he cannot see how she can “afford it.” 
He said as much in 1914 but we had a first class war. 
For his benefit I would like to present a few facts which 
come to me largely from the same sources as those supply- 
ing the famous French “dossier” which France has been 
preparing for years and has labeled “Germany's Secret 
Armaments.” 

According to figures of the Great General Staff, German 
mobilization would yield 1,300,000 men in the first ten 
days and 1,000,000 more in the next twenty days making 
a total of 2,300,000. Eighty per cent of these are fully 
trained. In the air force there are now 1,800 pilots of the 
first rank and 2,450 young pilots who are being rapidly 
trained. Germany actually has 1,446 airplanes including 
bombers and super-scouts and the majority of her commer- 
cial planes are transformable into bombers within four 
hours. European observers claim that given a few months 
German aviation will be on a footing equal to if not the 
superior of any Continental air force. 

Mr. Hitler may cry “Peace” and express the hope that 
the United States “will understand and sympathize with the 
German point of view” but Europe is again booted and 
spurred for war. The next European war may be delayed 
but it is on the horizon. 


* 


Foreign Bonds 


While Germany gives every indication of getting ready 
to start somethin American investors in foreign securities 
are not particularly cheered by the news given out by the 
American Council of Foreign Bond Holders, Inc., that 
Germany will add this month $208,000,000 (par value) of 
bonds to the list of defaulted issues now outstanding in 
American markets. At the same time Herr Hitler finds 
ithe answer to the eternal “economic problem of the 
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farmer” by creating a peasant class 
members of which cannot be dis- 
possessed for debt nor can their crops 
or goods of any sort be seized by pri- 
vate creditors. 


* 


French Budget 


Just what action the Chamber of 

Deputies of France may take with re- 

gard to the budget situation in view 

of the developments in Geneva cannot 

be forecast at this writing. The total 

budget is estimated at 50,000,000,000 

francs of which, it is said, one-third is 

for National Defense. The govern- 

ment is faced with a deficit of from 7 to 8 billion francs 

and Premier Daladier has served notice that unless France's 

financial situation is assured by November 1 she can 

look for a new Premier, which is equivalent to serving 

notice that the Radical Socialist Party will no longer carry 

the responsibility of government if its plans for meeting 

the deficit are rejected. One thing is certain—the fear of 

war completely overshadows economic and financial 
considerations. 

At the same time the Premier is planning a public 
works program—for unemployment relief—involving an 
expenditure of more than 4,000,000,000 francs ($236,- 
000,000) which will include the improvement of roads and 
canals, electric light and power facilities for country dis- 
tricts and additional schools for remote regions. However, 
as in the case of President Roosevelt’s public works projects 
(which are having some difficulty in getting under way) 
these expenditures will not be carried in the regular budget 
but will be regarded as capital expenditures and financed 
by means of loans. Unfortunately, bookkeeping titles can- 
not alter the fact that all government expenditures must 
eventually be paid by John Citizen, taxpayer, and while 
they may not appear in the budget at the time they are 
made it is always their last port of call. 


ok 2k * 
British Recovery 


Two weeks ago we recorded the fact that Great Britain’s 
financial position is stronger than it has been in many years. 
Her exports for September were £6,000,000 greater than 
they were for September, 1932, while her imports increased 
by £3,500,000. Production of steel ingots and castings in- 
creased 238,700 tons. She is planning to develop still fur- 
ther her net-work of trade agreements and hopes to open 
trade pact negotiations with Uruguay, Poland, Spain and 
Italy in the near future. Great Britain may have no NRA 
but seems to be experiencing a steady national recovery 
without making a great deal of noise about it. 

In fact, “Old England” apparently has no intention of 
adopting any of our economic schemes. The policy of His 
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Majesty’s government is “much the same old mixture— 
only more so.” Neville Chamberlain, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, implies that the products of our own “Brain 
Trust” are hot-house methods and says: “They are all very 
well for people who have no responsibilities. But for an 
old country whose roots have extended to the uttermost 
parts of the earth, the government must be very sure that 
old principles have failed before they abandon them.” 

General Johnson, having notified the head of at least one 
confidential economic service that he is personna non grata 
around the N R A headquarters because he dared to criti- 
cise, has, no doubt, crossed Mr. Chamberlain off the White 
House visiting list. The editor of the New York Herald 
Tribune will probably find himself in the same category, for 
he says: “This would be sound advice for any country, but 
its application to the United States is especially timely; for 
the point is rapidly approaching when the Administration 
at Washington must make a choice of whether it is going 
to drift further into price-fixing and money-tinkering ex- 
periments or whether it is going to give seasoned and time- 
tested methods a chance.” 

Incidentally, Chancellor Chamberlain predicts a return 
of England to the gold standard, for “there is no monetary 
standard that can command such confidence as gold.” 
Cheering news to the gold bloc countries and their leader, 


France. 


Canada 


The British Dominion of Canada seems to be in agree: 
ment with the mother country if we are to accept the find- 
ings of a Canadian editorial writer in the New York Times. 
Commenting on the improvement in his country, he says: 
“Altogether a rather remarkable degree of improvement 
has been effected and this, it will be understood, without re- 
course to the extraordinary measures that have character- 
ized the Roosevelt program of economic recovery in the 
United States.” 

Canada feels that she has definitely turned the corner, 

that the depression is behind 
her and looks forward to con- 
tinued improvement. A single 
significant circumstance is the 
decision of one manufacturer to 
begin the construction of a 
$2,500,000 addition to his plant. 
Relief expenditures will prob- 
ably be lighter this winter than 
those of last year, unemploy- 
ment is decreasing steadily, and 
foreign trade has been gaining 
since last February. 


Australia 


Australia is another member 
of the British family brighten- 
ing the corner where she is. 
Less than two years ago Aus- 
tralia’s finances were an Empire 
scandal. Recently it was an’ 
nounced that the Common- 
wealth had a surplus of £3,547,- 
000 instead of an_ estimated 
deficit of £1,502,000. Income 
taxes that were necessary to bal- 
ance the budget will be re- 
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duced immediately, tariffs on Empire goods will come 
down, and old age pensions will be increased. Having 
demonstrated its financial ability, the government proposes 
to end the year with the deficit it was already prepared for. 

At the same time Australia is talking about spending 
money for national defense. This demand, which is quite 
prevalent, is due to the Japanese policy in the East and her 
own economy which is based on a “white Australia” and 
high protection. 


* * * 


Roulette 


In addition to embarking on a great national lottery 
scheme, France has now lifted her 95-year-old ban on rou- 
lette, hoping that it will bring into her treasury some addi- 
tional good, honest gambling francs. Revival of the game 
in the French gambling casinos has been authorized by the 
government. Trente et Quarante, a long forbidden card 
game, has also received official approval. 


* ke * 


Mussolini 


“I will experiment as Roosevelt and Stalin are doing,” 
says Premier Mussolini in a statement to a representative 
of a French newspaper announcing that he “has concluded 
political reform” and that his “hands are now free to modify 
the economic status.” A mixture of the American NR A 
and the Russian Five-Year Plan cooked up by a Fascist 
Dictator might prove to be an interesting and even a noble 
experiment. But then everything Mussolini does is inter- 
esting and he does get results. 

There is a sting, however, in his statement as reported 
by L’Echo de Paris, for he says: “But there is a difference— 
I will work on stable ground. I can lead an evolution 
which will adapt Italy’s economy to the needs of the times.” 
He proposes to organize labor so as to function in the in- 
terests of consumers and producers, workmen and tech- 

(Please turn to page 49) 
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Where Germany Breaks Her Promise to Italy—The Saar Valley 
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q A free and open market for securities is essential to business 


progress. 


q Indications point to Congressional action looking toward regu- 
latory control of security and commodity exchanges. 


S has been the case in every major depression our 

methods of floating securities and dealing in them 

afterwards, are under heavy political fire. The investi- 
gation currently being pursued under the leadership of 
Senator Fletcher and Special Counsel Pecora, while it hardly 
seems to have brought out anything illegally dishonest, 
nevertheless has brought to light practices and excessive 
profits to some which the public deeply resent. Resultant 
political agitation has already given birth to the “Truth in 
Securities” Act and from present indications may go much 
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Is Federal Control of the Stock 
Exchange Needed? 


By J. C. Crrrrorp 


further. Undoubtedly, during the next session of Congress 
more restrictive legislation will be introduced affecting all 
securities and commodity markets, and the New York 
Stock Exchange because of its prominence and size in 
particular. 

Such a prospect may well give pause to the nation. Gov- 
ernmental control of free and open markets, especially when 
such control is instigated and designed by a hostile and 
wrought-up Congress, knowing little of the intricacies of 
the mechanism with which they are dealing might produce 
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far-reaching and dire consequences, of moment not only 
to the security holders of the country but to business at 
large. 

The New York Stock Exchange, as an unincorporated 
association of members and member firms has always been 
a self-regulating body. Throughout the years it has 
steadily raised the standard of ethics under which its busi- 
ness is conducted. Its recognition of abuses has not always 
been swift enough to satisfy its critics; but having once 
laid down new precepts for the elevation of its own con- 
duct, the records show a swift and inexorable punishment 
to violators. Is it likely that governmental control would 
be any more effective? If it is made as stringent as recent 
utterances of Congressmen suggest, is it not likely that 
operation of the Stock Exchange might be so circumscribed 
as to impair the vital functions which this market provides? 


Free Market Essential 


By affording a broad market for securities, the Stock 
Exchange is a reservoir from which the country’s industry 
derives essential capital. Individuals supply this capital, 
for the most part, only because they know that they can 
obtain cash for their investment at a moment's notice. 
Banks lend money on securities, for the most part, only 
because they can calculate daily the value of the collateral 
and if necessary change it into cash without delay. One 
could well imagine how attractive a corporation would 
have to make the terms if the subscribers of capital were 
obliged to make an irrevocable commitment. The Stock 
Exchange performs then an important and legitimate ser- 
vice to industry, and important and legitimate service to 
the investor, and an important and legitimate service to 
the banks. It is essential that legislation passed by Congress 
in no way interfere or impair this service. 

The Stock Exchange can only carry out its indispensable 
functions to the greatest advantage of itself and the coun- 
try if there is general confidence in the market, confidence 
that one’s broker will carry out orders faithfully, con- 
fidence that prices are 


ing non-member who, taking office room in the Wall 
Street district, sells worthless securities to the unwary? 
This is the concern of the State’s “blue-sky” laws, not the 
Stock Exchange. Yet, the latter is not infrequently blamed 
in such cases, on the theory that the Exchange typifies in 
some unexplained way the whole of “Crooked Wall Street.” 
Similarly, the Stock Exchange is blamed when some cor- 
porate official lacks common honesty, when some new 
process fails to. live up to its promise, when the public's 
unreasoning panic results in lower prices. It cannot be 
too strongly stressed that it is not the duty of the Stock 
Exchange to act as a financial police force, supervising the 
activities of non-listed companies and of non-members. 
Neither is it the duty of the Stock Exchange to guarantee 
values, to look into the souls of corporate officials, to ap- 
praise new processes, nor has it the duty of regulating the 
public’s state of mind. It is the Stock Exchange’s sole duty 
to maintain a free and open market in the securities which 
it lists—neither more nor less. 


Self-Imposed Regulation 


Few realize the tremendous amount of regulating the 
Stock Exchange does already for the purpose of fostering 
the public confidence which is so necessary for the main- 
tenance of a free and open market. So much is taken for 
granted. A stock is bought and the buyer never gives a 
thought to whether the certificate received is a genuine 
one, or to whether or not it represents a company actually 
in existence and a known proportion of its outstanding 
shares. But behind this placid acceptance there are string- 
ent regulations and safeguards. Before a stock is listed, 
rigid and still more rigid requirements have to be met. 
The Exchange is demanding more detailed and more fre- 
quent information for the benefit of stockholders. Witness 
the recent pitched battle with the Allied Chemical & Dye 
Corp. The financial condition of members is closely and 
effectively supervised. The number of banks which have 
failed over the past few years makes a sickening comparison 
with the number of 
Stock Exchange 











made by fair compe- 
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that the securities one 
buys are genuine and 
represent a real com- 
pany. To assure this 
confidence, the Ex- 
change itself has pro- 
pounded, particularly 
in recent months, reg- 
ulations and imposed 
severe penalties for 
their infraction. 
Though admitting this, 
the question now be- 
ing asked is whether 
these regulations regu- 
late sufficiently. 
Before considering 
this point, however, it 
is only fair to state 
that the Exchange is 
blamed for abuses 
and besought to con- 
trol things over which 
it has no jurisdiction 
whatsoever. What, 
for example, has the 
Stock Exchange to 
do with the racketeer- 
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Among Recent Changes in Stock Exchange 
Rules, Regulations, etc. 


April, 1930 


May, 1930 


September, 1930 
May, 1931 
June, 1931 


January, 1932 
February, 1932 


June, 1932 
June, 1932 


September, 1932 | 


February, 1933 
June, 1933 


August, 1933 


Strict requirements for the listing of investment trusts 
formulated. 


Operation of discretionary accounts by customers’ men 
restricted. Background of customers’ men more care- 
fully scrutinized. 

High-speed ticker installed. 

Rules for members sponsoring fixed trusts imposed. 
Questionnaires on short sales instituted. 


Exchange makes suggestions for accounting practice on 
part of listed companies. 


Specific approval of customer required before his stock 
can be lent on short sales. 


Further regulations concerning the “‘specialist.’’ 


iation of bers with “pack- 





Limits placed on the 
age” sales. 


Specialists forbidden to be interested in pools. 


Further pressure to have financial statements of listed 
companies independently audited. 


Member or er must approve market letters and other 
publicity. Employees of members not permitted to have 
speculative accounts. 


Margin requirements tightened. Solicitation of business 
by customers’ men further restricted. Members must 
file reports on pools in which they are interested, or of 
which they have knowledge. Minimum salaries for cus- 
tomers’ men. Member firms cannot pay customers’ men 
“entertainment” expenses. 
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money lost in the fail- 
ure of the former 
makes a still more 
sickening comparison 
with the money lost 
in the latter, for more 
often than not, when 
Exchange houses do 
fail, their creditors 
obtain a hundred 
cents on the dollar. 
Wash sales, matched 
orders, circulation of 
rumors, direct or in- 
direct interest in 
bucketshops, all are 
prohibited under pain 
of heavy penalties, 
perhaps expulsion 
from the Exchange 
for an offender. This 
is but a glimpse’ of 
what the Stock Ex- 
change does for the 
purpose of maintain- 
ing a free and open 
market. (Please turn 

to page. #7) 
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New York, October 21, 1933. 
Dear Don: 

Things look dark hereabouts. If the commission busi- 
ness is a fair sample I wouldn't be surprised to see the 
grass growing in some of our streets pretty soon, as 
prophesied by the losing candidate a year ago. I'm 

4 thinking of taking up farming. Uncle Sam 

must look like Sugar Daddy to a farmer. To 
us brokers he looks suspiciously like the Big 
Bad Wolf. I don’t know what is to become 
of the poor rich here in Wall Street if busi- 
ness doesn’t soon pick up. I hear much 
grumbling among my friends. The industrial 
indexes have tail-spinned since July. October 
finds us only 20 per cent above March. The 
net gain is only two or three times as large 
as any six months’ recovery ever before ex- 
perienced. I hear bitter complaints that 
commodity prices (also up 20 per cent from 
March) have not gone up enough and 
equally bitter complaints about the rise in 
the cost of living. It’s all very confusing. 
There is gloomy head-shaking here about 

the uncertainty of Roosevelt’s monetary 
policy. They say it is killing the heavy 
industries. Maybe so, but the contractor 

who is building my new house tells me 

that for the first time in three years 

he has more work than he can do. There 

is growing pressure for Roosevelt to 
reveal his hand, face up on 

the table, despite the fact 

that all of the cards in this 

New Deal game have 

not yet been dealt. 

There is insistence that 

Roosevelt gaze into the 

crystal sphere and tell 

us what he sees about 

the future of the dol- 

lar. I will buy you a 

hat in the  swellest 

Fifth Avenue shop if 

you can tell me the 

identity of any human 

being who actually 

knows at what level 

the dollar will ulti- 

mately come to rest. 

The gold _ standard 

technicalities you so 

glibly explained in your 

last letter are interest- 

ing, but tell me nothing 

I don’t know. One 

thing I begin to suspect 


& His New 


is that we can not have real dollar stabilization until we 
have real economic stabilization. That won't be next 
week, nor next month. Meanwhile, business good or busi- 
ness slow, I’m convinced that one would be a sucker to 
part with good common stocks. 

Personally, I’m not’overly concerned about the uncer- 
tainties of present monetary policy. If I set out today to 
drive to ‘Frisco the road would be strange. There would 
be twists and turns in it, detours and stops at traffic lights. 
I wouldn’t know what lay around every curve, and if I 
did know it would either worry me to death or take all of 
the joy of anticipation out of life. With alternate routes 
confronting me, I probably would frequently change direc- 
tion. But if my chauffeur kept out of the ditch and con- 
tinued travelling west he'd get me to the destination. 
Moral: So will Roosevelt. He changes his mind easily. 
Maybe he is an opportunist. Aren’t we all? What can 
any man’s pattern of life be except to turn the corners 
when he comes to them? 

It’s the rigid opinions of this world that are dangerous, 
old son, for they are likely to be wrong. I don’t flinch at 
your barbed witticism concerning the rapidity with which 
brokers change their minds. A change of mind, like a 
change of food or clothing, is refreshing. Why don’t you 
try it in your hopeful pursuit of the elusive rewards of 
speculation? From the looks of your account I'd say it 
might pay. The best traders I know can change their 
opinions faster than a chameleon changes color. The worst 
have no more than a faint suspicion of being wrong until 
the margin clerk convinces them. 

Of course, I frankly admit that most everybody was 
wrong in those happy days of 1929, including yours truly. 
We thought the utilities and the dairy stocks were depres 
sion-proof! I put my statistical hindsight to work in an 
idle hour the other day. The results, perhaps, may interest 
you, even though the stock market does not pay off on 
hindsight. The two most solid utility stocks on the Big 
Board are currently selling at 25 per cent of their 1929 
high, while the combined total price of the two leading 
dairy issues is 21 per cent of the bull market top. We 
should, of course, have bought gold stocks. The three listed 
leaders are quoted at just 285 per cent of their 1929 high, 
and I would hate to bet any of my money that they are 
much over-priced. Even the staunchest of the sound money 
men have a feeling that the dollar probably will not be 
stabilized much above the present 70-cent level. In other 
words, it appears to me that the minimum money value of 
gold is about $30 an ounce and that any movement from 
there will be in a one-way direction; namely, up. 

We can be excused, of course, for not having thought 
of the alcohol stocks, for repeal in 1929 seemed as far 
away as depression. Three prominent alky issues now com: 
mand 85 per cent of the best 1929 figure. Would it have 
occurred to you then to put away sugar stocks for the pull? 
No? To me, neither. But you'd have 75 per cent of your 
1929 capital intact if you had picked the two strongest 
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sugar issues. Still better, the two corn refining issues now 
command 78 per cent of their bull market peak, while the 


three tin can stocks can boast of 68 per cent. A diversi-. 


fied list of the leaders among chemicals, packaged foods, 
cigarette stocks and oils would have preserved about half 
of your stake. The two leading motor stocks sell for one- 
third of the 1929 top price. The story of the others is 
too sad to talk about. , 

I suspect that snuff-taking must remain a flourishing, 
though secret, vice. I don’t know of anybody using it, but 
the aggregate price of the three snuff stocks is now 104 
per cent of the New Era high. In conclusion, let me add 
proof, which you no doubt don’t need, that you (and I) 
were slightly wrong in calculating the future of Big Steel 
and Little Steel (now quoted at 20 per cent of their best 
1929 speculative appraisal), of the coppers (now 15 per 
cent of their 1929 high), of the electrical equipments (15 
per cent), of the strongest rails (24 per cent) and of the 
movies (11 per cent). Our radio delusion, however, was 
the furthest wrong. The three of these babies still more 
or less actively traded average $6 per share, against $103 in 
the good old days. Live and learn. 

Cordially yours, 
Perry. 


P.S.—Speaking of your account: If stocks go down any 
more don’t be surprised to receive a gentle hint from one 
of my boys to sweeten up the kitty. Your stocks, you 
know, are selling ex-inflation for the present. Personally, 
I'm very bullish on them for the long term, but our margin 
clerk has a short-term mind. 


Washington, D. C., 
October 26, 1933. 
Dear Perry: 

Wish I had known about your high opinion of farm- 
ing—I might have given you a farm instead of giving it 
to the tax collectors. In my youth I had the same firm 
belief in the wealth making possibilities of land that I now 
have in those of a depression stock market. “Land is the 
basis of all wealth” was an aphorism that fascinated me. 
So I bought me 200 acres of land in a certain great agri- 
cultural state. No use to tell the story. I have presented 
the county auditor with the whole estate—and I’m mighty 
glad that there is no deficiency judgment for taxes. 

Neighbors up there write me as despondently as ever. 
It seems that the more Uncle Sam helps the farmers the 
worse off they are. After five months of A A A, 
NR A, AC A and other alphabetic relief combinations 
wheat is back to where it was before they were assembled. 
One neighbor writes me that a carload of fat steers has 
just netted him what two months feeding cost, and the 
Proceeds would buy about two-thirds as much as the same 
amount would have bought last winter. 


for OCTOBER 28, 1933 
























Those letters from farmers are giving me the inflation- 
ary chills again. I notice that my friends in the Govern- 
ment are now beginning to say that there will be no green- 
backs now, which means, I fear, that they expect that there 
will be some later—after the farmers are all signed up on 
crop reduction, bond conversions have been floated and a 
mad Congress convenes. ard 

Speaking of inflation, a sort of inflation is 
on the way that meets with universal ap- 
proval. It’s a cinch that that new R. F. C. 
corporation will release about a billion dol- 
lars worth of frozen bank deposits. That will 
be money in the pockets of the people— 
which is what currency inflation promises. 
Do you realize that the big business recov- 
ery we have had since March has been 
financed with cash on hand—not bank 
credit? Give the people, who are eager to 
buy and do things a lost billion and there 
will be so much recovery that the banks 
can’t resist participation. For a like reason 
I'm for bank deposit insurance 100 per 
cent. Wish it were here now instead of 
January. 

Don’t let a torpid ticker worry you. We 
can’t see around the turns of that figurative 
road you mention, but every time we 
make one of them the general direction 
seems to be right. 

Did I speak of inflationary chills? I 
didn’t just mean that. There’s a 
good chance that any currency in 
flation we may have 
will be moderate, and 
it will soon be absorbed 
in general reflation. 

Apropos of the mar- 
ket, the Administration 
doesn’t know whether 
to bawl out Wall 
Street or that snooping 
Senatorial committee. 
The committee is 
bringing out things that 
make the public see red 
and upset confidence. 
What a time to reveal 
them! To anticipate 
Congress going on the 
Stock Exchange war- 
path, the Administra- . 
tion is working on a 
conservative program 
for stock market re- 


(Please turn to 
page 43) 


HE MacazINE OF WALL StrREET’s Bond Ap- 
praisals of active and important bonds is pre- 
sented in two parts. The sections alternate with 

appropriate alterations and additions, so that holders 
and prospective buyers of bonds may be constantly in- 
formed as to the effect of developments in the largest 
number of issues. 

Owing to the uncertainty which has grown out of 
the prospect of inflation, or at least a lowering of the 
dollar’s purchasing power, bond purchases for invest- 
ment can only be made with a full recognition of these 






factors. There is, of course, no suggestion here that 
the individual eliminate all high-grade issues from his 
portfolio, for they possess certain advantages, regard- 
less of conditions, not found in other securities. Among 
the second-grade and more speculative bonds found in 
these tables some undoubtedly have large potentialities. 
Such bonds, however, must be selected on their merits 
and with due regard to one’s own financial condition 
and the degree of risk that can be assumed. 

Inquiries concerning bonds should be directed to our 
Personal Service Department. 





Railroads 





Total Amount 


funded ofthis times 


Fixed Charges 
earned ft 


Price 





Company debt issue 


(mil’ns) (mil’ns) 1931 1932 


Yield to COMMENT 


Callt Recent Maturity 





Atlantic Coast Line R. R. 
| eae 61 1.3 


Gen. Unif. “A’’ 414s, 1964............... 153 34 1.3 
A. C. L. R. R. Louisville & Nashville Coll. 
PER Contksduecknt seeoaeessnbee 153 35 1.3 


of 
es 


NC 84 5.3 
NC 69 6.9 
105 68 7.1 


This year will be much better than last. 
Fairly strong bond. 
Junior to issue above. 


Secured by 596,700 shares L. & N. R. R. 
currently worth $36 a share. 





Cin. Union Terminal ist “A” 414s, 2020..... 36 


Guarantors include the B. & O., the C. & O., 


107}4 '35* 4.4 
/ Norfolk & Western and Pennsylvania. 





Denver & Rio Grande Western R. R. 
See, Ge tap. “BB” Ga, BOTS... 5c sccceses 24 


IE ree ere il 30 
Rio Grande Western Ry. ist 4s, 7.1.39. 15 


Denver & Rio Grande ist 4s, 1.1.36.. 42 
Rio Grande Western Ry. ist Cons. 4s, 1949 


102%4* 14.4 ~— liens total some $71,000,000. Specu- 
ative. 
105 ie ‘unior to issue above. 
Cc ndisturbed 1923/24 reorganization, but 
now not over strong. 
Almost speculative. 
Also borders on the speculative. 





Kansas City Terminal ist 4s, 1960.......... 


bt] ee 
S186 


Guarantors include the Atchison, the Bur- 
lington and the U. P. 





Lehigh Valley R. R. 
ist 4s, 1948 


en. cons, 4s, 
oonek Valley ov. ist 4)4s, 1940......... 


aS erm. Rly. 1st 5s ss 
Lehigh V: my ees Term. Rly. ‘ist 5s, ’54.. 


Good, sound issue. 
unior to issue above. 
one too strong, despite some improvement. 
Medium grade. 
Secured by valuable property. 
Well secured. 


rs tt tt 
a elelelele) 





Pesnayivenia R.R. 
Ds iG vine becats thus ceed 
+ say CE eins och oss bow ans 
poe SS rr ee 


eee eee ee eee ee ee 


Allegheny Val. Ry. Gen. (now Ist) 4s, me 599 
Pennsylvania Co. Tr. Ctfs. “E” 4s, 1952... 599 


Guaranteed Issues 


Island R. R. Ref. 4s, 1949.......... 
- Connecti tod ist or ais, 1958.. 
hio & Detroit 1st’ & Ref. 


ote cote totote | wyaaaangagas 


a ee tp 


ek 


High grade investment. 
unior to issue above, tho good grade. 
ledged security includes $60,000,000 gen- 
eral mortgage issue. 
Secured pledge div.-paying stocks. 
a good issue, tho unsecured by 
mortgage. 
Better grade investment. 
Good grade holding. 


ss 224 
— GAs 
SP SS BaP [SSNee. 
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aa 


Better grade on its own merits. 
New Haven also guarantees. Better grade. 


Good grade bond. 


Of the highest grade. 
Junior to issue above, bat still strong. 


High grade investment. 


Junior to issue above. Good grade. 





omit rE R. ences of St. Louis 
CE EGS 50 on wb bc ke MAb a0 00s 000 


OR TRAE Oe, BOOS... . 2 no srcressoceces 


Several strong roads among guarantors. 

ue grade. ra - . 
tge. position ienles issue above, but 
similar! 4 


ant 
90 .8 Junior to two issues above. Strong bond. 





yt 
First Cons 


Well secured. 


NC 94 
105 ’39* 57 Junior to issue above. 








Utilities 





Bell yy of Pennsylvania 
ist oe - ee ae SS. eras ke 
Dis. Tel. ist bs, ESS ae 


100 ’57 108 ‘ High grade. 
105 ‘i .. Assumed B. T. of Pa. High grade. 





Gains babe ist & Ref. 5s, ’56 
Illinois Public Service 1st & Ref. (now 
J be ot OO err 


105* 60 Of fair caliber only. 
105° 65 Fair grade now. 
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Public Utilities (Continued) 





Company 


Total Amount Fixed Charges 

funded ofthis times earnedf Price 
debt issue - “ ~~ — “ ~ Yield to COMMENT 
(mil’ns) (mil’ns) 1931 1982 Callt Recent Maturity 








Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co. 
1st 5s, 4.1.39 
Gen. “A” 5s, 1954 


La 
° 


30 4.2 
22 4.2 


102%* 105 


Of the highest grade. 
105 107 


Junior to issue above, tho still strong. 





Commonwealth Edison ist “F’’ 4s, 1981... ... 


Led Ba) 


175 105* Good investment bond. 





Cons. Gas, El. Lt. & Pwr. of Baltimore 
General 44s, 2.14.35 
1st Ref. 4s, 1981 
Safe Harbor Water Pr. ist 414s, 1979. 


Of the highest grade. fas 
Junior to issue above, but still high grade. 
Con. Gas guarantees. Strong bond. 


15 
41 
21 


pe | Ow 


NC 
105* 
105* 





Detroit City Gas ist “B” 5s, 1950 


Duquesne i ist “A”? 4\4s, 1967 
Gulf States Utilities ist & Ref. “‘A’’ 5s, ’56... 


Controversy with city, but bonds appear 
fundamentally of reasonably good grade. 

High grade investment issue. , 

Fair grade, of which further recovery is 
reasonable expectation. 


31 


70 
21 


105* 


10414* 
105* 


Om -a]mmw ole 


im bo] Coco | Dd) co 
wt O|akHa 


wore] coe 
SI A PP 
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—o Edison 1st & Ref. (now 1st) “D” 
8S, 
Milwaukee Elec. Ry. & Light Ref. & 1 

1st) “B”’ 5s, 1961. - 2 whan 


41 40 Good grade holding. 


64 64 


10734* 


10314* Fairly strong only. 





National Pr. & Lt. Deb. “B” 5s, 2030 


Nebraska Power ist 4)4s, 1981............. 
Nevada-Cal. El. ist Tr. 5s, 1956 


20 17 
31 28 


106* 


10714* 
1024 * 


Holding company obligation. Reasonably 
good bond. 

Better grade. 

Represents large proportion of total debt. 





New England Tel. & Tel. 1st “B” 414s, ’61. . 
New York Steam ist 5s, 1951 
North Amer. Lt. & Pr. Deb. “A” 5lés, 56... 


High grade investment issue. 
Better grade open mtge. bond. 


75 
28 . . 
None too strong holding co. obligation. 


18 


bop) CO mt BO 
aor on oj Oo 
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Pacific Gas & Electric Co. 
Gen. & Ref. 5s, 1942 
ist & Ref. “F” 44s, 1960 
serene | Gas & Electric Unif. & Ref. 5s, 


Sierra & San Francisco Power 
1st 5s, 1949 
2nd “B” 5s, 1949 


San Joaquin Light & Power Unif & Ref. 
“D” 5s, 1957 
Great Western Power 1st 5s, 1946 


High grade. 


96 
Junior to issue above, but still strong. 


bo Bobo [menoco/ RCo bm bo 
» PP |WAn PR GO oO 
bo bot |loOkalme mim 4a 


Of the highest grade. 


Pac. Gas guarantees int. Reasonably strong. 
105 ae .. Junior to issue above, but with same guar- 
antee as to interest. 


a> 
pono 
bobo 


Reasonably good bond. 


104* 
106 Better grade. 





—— Pwr. & Lt. Ist 44s, 1981 
Pug. Sd. Pr. & Lt. ist & Ref. “A” 514s, ’49.. 


Good grade investment. 


105* 
None too strongly situated. 


10334 * 


3 





Southern California Edison 
Gen. 5s, 11.1.39 
ROE. Bb, TOBE... 0.0000 


105 


Entitled to the highest ratings. 
105* i 


Junior to issue above. 





Texas Electric Service 1st 5s, 1960.......... 
Toledo Edison ist 5s, 1962 


axlan |Ralaa 
Owl oo ewlco 


Reasonably strong. 
Good grade investment. 


105* 
105* 


obo} coco | Po] bone 
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Industrials 





American International Conv. Deb. 5)4s, ’49. 


Armour & Co. (Ill.) R. E. 1st 414s, 6.1.39... 
Armour & Co. of Delaware ist 544s, 1943.... 


ne xa 105 8.6 Asset value about $1,250 on 12.31.32. Is 
now, of course, much higher. — 
def p -2p 10234 F Years to 10.31. Outlook much improved. 
def p -2p 105 82 s Illinois co. guarantees. Fairly good bond. 





Bethlehem Steel Corp. 
10-yr. 434s, 1933-1941 


Midvale Steel & Ordnance 5s, 3.1.36..... 
Beth. Steel Co. ist & Ref. “A” 5s, 1942... 
McClintic-Marshall Coll. Tr. 514s, 1933-37. 
Pacific Coast Steel 5s, 1933-1940 


Bethlehem Steel Co. P. M. 6s, 1998 
do P.M. & Imp. 5s, 7.1.36 


Good grade. Position being strengthened 
by increased business. 
Better grade. 


Good grade. 
Reasonably strong, tho unsecured by mtge. 


i 
o 


125 
125 
125 
125 


High grade underlying issue. 
Better grade. 





Crucible Steel Deb. 5s, 1940 
Dodge Bros. Deb. 6s, 1940 


Still second grade, tho outlook improved. 
q Chrysler’s earnings. Position improved by 
upturn in automobile industry. 


soo oooo 


re) 


102* 
106° 





Goodyear Tire & Rub. 1st & Coll. 5s, 1957... 
National Steel 1st Coll. 5s, 1956 
Procter & Gamble Deb. 4!4s, 1947 


103* 87 Outlook improved. Good grade bond. 
105* 90 Better grade industrial bond. 
105* 105 .. @ Years to June 30, 1932-33. Bonds called. 


6 
4 
3 
6 
0 
8 


60 55 
42 39 
10 
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Short-Term Issues 


Due date 





Chesapeake & Ohio ist Cons. 5s 
Consumers Power ist & Ref. 5s 


30 A z NC 106 Investment of the highest grade. 
33 3 7 105 104 i Exceedingly high grade issue. 





Cumberland Tel. & Tel. Gen. 5s 
Edison Electric Ill. (Bos.) Notes 5s 


16 A ° NC 105 mEarnings Sou. Bell Tel. assuming co.— 
Highest grade. 
61 fs 10014 * 103 K Company enjoys a fine credit standing. 





Great Northern Power ist 5s 
Texas Power & Li 
Third Avenue R. R. 1st 5s 


7 Le ve 110 98 Reasonably sound issue. 
25 mt ; 105 100 Of good investment caliber. 
5 9 NC 90 8.0 Among the stronger traction issues. 








t Fixed charges times earned is computed on an “over all” basis. In the case of a railroad, the item includes interest on funded and other debt, rents 


for leased roads, miscellaneous rents, etc.; in 
minority interest, etc. } An entry such as 105 


the case of a public utility it includes interest on funded and unfunded debt, subsidiary preferred dividends, 
°86 means that the bond is not callable until 1936 at the price named. * Indicates that the issue is callable 


as a whole or in part at gradually decreasing prices. 
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What’s Wrong With the Dairy 


Stocks? 


Future Depends Upon the Success of Govern- 
mentally Indorsed Control of the Industry 


By Puiturp Dosss 


tributors would 








ETWEEN 

B 1921 and 
1929, dairy- 

ing was a very 
profitable business 
—profitable to the 
farmer, profitable 
to the distributor 
and reasonably fair 
to the consumer. 
Dairy products to 


Company 


Borden 








Beatrice Creamery 
Paepaey © cere 4.84 


National Dairy Products. ..4.10 
N. F. Not available; + Year to Feb. 28; } 6 mos. to Aug. 31. 


Three Important Dairy Stocks 


Current 
Price 


0.274 12 
N. FP. 22 


-———Earned per Shar 
1930 1931 1932 


aibigsierete 7.31¢ 7.12¢ 3.64+ 
3.66 1.71 


em, 
1933 


3.47 1.88 


6 mos. 
0.76 14 


enter the territory 
served by an estab- 
lished company 
and attempt to ob- 
tain business by 
cutting prices, 
Apart from the 
fact that the estab- 
lished companies 
would naturally 


Divi- Yield 
dend % 
1.60 7.3 


1.20 8.6 














the farmer are the 
source of his great- 
est cash income. They are worth sev- 
eral times more to him than cotton or 
wheat. This was the trouble, perhaps; 
they were worth so much that a “good 
thing” was overdone as usual. 

As has been the case with so many 
other raw materials, the fact that the 
business was for cash, fairly steady 
throughout the year, and profitable, 
greatly stimulated the production of 
dairy products. All went well for a 
time. The population of the country 
was increasing fast, in addition to 
which, fashion and justifiable propa- 
ganda in the interests of health, raised 
the per capita consumption of dairy 
products. Between 1921 and 1929, 
the per capita consumption of milk in- 
creased from 49 gallons to 57 gallons, 
evaporated milk from less than 8 
pounds to more than 11 pounds, cheese 
from 3 pounds to more than 4! 
pounds, and ice cream from 2 1/3 gal- 
lons to 3 gallons. 

Yet, though it takes time to increase 
dairy herds and better the milk strain, 
this was carried out slowly and inex- 
orably. Inevitably, there would have 
been a crisis, even should no general 
depression have commenced in 1929. 
This, however, brought matters to a 
head quickly. While at first there was 
no very drastic falling off in the con- 
sumption of dairy products, the mere 
fact that it failed to make its usual 
gains was enough to bring to light the 
over-production in the industry. Later, 
when unemployment and the reduced 


24 


purchasing power of those still em- 
ployed brought an actual decrease in 
consumption particularly ice cream, 
important because it is a great absorber 
of surplus milk, matters became criti- 
cal. The situation was aggravated by 
further increases in productive capac- 
ity, though consumption was falling 
visibly. It seems that while the increase 
in dairy herds and the improvement of 
milk strains is a work which goes 
ahead slowly, it is also something which 
is equally hard to slow down. The 
number of milk cows on farms in the 
United States totalled 25,136,000 last 
January, compared with but 22,330,- 
000 in January, 1929. 


Vicious Circle 


The excessive supply of milk natur- 
ally had a tendency to lower prices. 
With this, the ever-quickening vicious 
circle started. Farmers, seeing their 
dollar incomes lowered from every side, 
forced the production of the one thing 
which was still bringing in something. 
The result?—still lower prices and in- 
tense dissatisfaction with such estab- 
lished leaders in the distributing and 
m2nufacturing phase of the industry 
as National Dairy Products Corp., the 
Borden Co., and the Beatrice Cream- 
ery Co. Such dissatisfaction resulted 
not only in strikes and violence in cer- 
tain sections of the country, but 
brought about many attempts at unor- 
thodox distribution. Fly-by-night dis- 


fight for the busi- 
ness which they 
considered theirs, cut prices also, and 
do no one any good in the long run, 
much of the milk and cream handled 
by their irresponsible competitors con- 
stituted a menace to public health. 

There is yet another aspect to this 
competition. Even the loss of a com: 
paratively small number of customers 
to the established companies materially 
increased the unit cost of delivery. In- 
deed, in many cases routes that were 
in process of being developed, or those 
through sparsely settled territory, had 
to be abandoned altogether. Is there 
any wonder, in view of the decrease in 
demand, higher unit cost of delivery 
on numerous routes, and a smallet 
margin of profit by virtue of the fact 
that it was impossible to pass along to 
the producer the entire drop in price, 
that the earnings of the large dairy 
companies have fallen drastically—a 
glance at the accompanying table will 
show how drastically? 

It is pertinent to ask here how it is 
that the large dairy companies have 
been so adversely affected by competi- 
tion when they themselves are sup’ 
posed to be models of efficiency, unless 
it is that they previously made exces 
sive profits. Some contend, of course, 
that the distributors’ profits are exces’ 
sive, that properties were bought for 
more than they were worth, and that 
the companies expected earnings to 
support an over-lavish capitalization. 
But does not the price of anything 
bought between 1926 and 1929 now 
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look high? In any event, the question 
of recent competition leads to the very 
heart of the dairy difficulty and to the 
very heart of the plan by which it is 
hoped to arrange control. The indus- 
try has grown up under a simple sys- 
tem. It is this:—As much milk as 
possible is sold as fluid milk at a fair 
price, the balance is diverted into but- 
ter, cheese, ice cream and other dairy 
products for what it will bring. Un- 
fortunately, the farmer failed to real- 
ize that the flat price he was receiving 
for his milk was an average of these 
two distinct markets and he went mer- 
rily along the road towards disastrous 
over-production. 

Affairs eventually came to a state 
where, while the milk sold for fluid 
purposes still brought a reasonable 
price, the market for surplus milk was 
completely saturated, and any “flat” 
price paid a farmer ridiculously low. 
At this point, partly as a measure of 
self protection against the charge that 
they were buying milk at a cent or 
two a quart and selling it for ten times 
as much, and partly to bring home to 
the farmer the realities of the situa- 
tion, milk distributors began quoting 
the farmer directly two prices. They 
said, “We will take so much of your 
milk at this price, which is a fair one, 
but if you want to sell us any more, 
we can only give you a third as much.” 
It was the diversion of this surplus 
milk, bought at a price well under the 
market for fluid milk, to the fluid milk 
market, which was the cause of the 
competitive situation which has pre- 
viously been discussed and which cost 
the established dairy companies so 
much in earnings. : 

It is by a strengthening of the base/ 
surplus system with its two distinct 
prices that it is hoped 
to bring order out of 
chaos in the dairy in- 
dustry. Considerable 
progress has been 
made towards general 
trade agreements, in- 
dorsed by the Federal 
Government, w hich 
will impose penalties 
for violations of their 
terms. So far, only 
one or two agree- 
ments — for example, 
those referring to the 
sale of milk and other 
dairy producté in the 
Chicago and Twin 
City areas—actually 
have been signed by 
the Secretary of 
Agriculture under the 
Powers given him bv 
the Agriculture Ad- 
Justment Act of last 
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May. The Chicago agreement stressed 
the base/surplus system of paying the 
producer, and contained wholesale and 
retail price schedules and a schedule of 
fair business practice. The base/sur- 
plus system, however, was not in the 
Twin City agreement because special 
conditions appeared to make it un- 
necessary. 

While the states individually may 
take some such action as New York 
State did in the Pitcher milk bill, and 
the Federal Government may be ex- 
pected from time to time to spend a 
few million dollars of the taxpayer's 
money in removing certain surpluses 
from the market, as it proposes to do 
now in the case of butter, the real hope 
of the dairy industry lies in effecting 
control of production. And the sound- 
est way to do this is to bring home the 
fact of surplus to the farmer himself 
by the system of two prices. 

The problem, of course, is a very 
complicated one, for it is impossible to 
meddle with fluid milk, or with any 
one product of the dairy, without 
setting up reactions in a whole group 
of related industries. One instance of 
a specific difficulty will suffice. If a 
processing tax were placed on butter 
to the extent the farmer really believes 
his due, then the price of butter to the 
consumer would be so much above 
margarine that a great many people 
would be obliged to eat the latter. A 
processing tax on margarine has to be 
fixed therefore, but if the price of 
margarine also goes sky high, the pub- 
lic will probably eat a minimum of 
both butter and margarine and concen- 
trate upon preserves. And if a tax is 
placed on preserves .... but, why go 
on? Although the law of substitution 
may rise to plague the price-fixers, it 
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is one of the few bulwarks which 
stands between the public and 100% 
exploitation. 

This, however, is to digress. The 
question here is whether or not the 
efforts now being made actually will 
succeed in stabilizing the dairy indus- 
try and react to the benefit of the three 
largest distributors and their myriad - 
stockholders. Stabilization of the in- 
dustry, elimination of the producer's 
surplus, liquidation of the unwieldy 
stocks of butter, cheese and other dairy 
products, all tending towards stability 
of price and the elimination of cut- 
throat competition, would, of course, 
be immensely beneficial to these com- 
panies. Frankly, however, it is much 
too early to hazard a guess as to the 
near-term outcome. These government- 
ally indorsed agreements are obviously 
experimental. They have to be tested 
in the courts. They have to be ad- 
justed and changed according to the 
dictates of experience. History shows 
that price-fixing of any kind—even 
reasonable price-fixing—to have been 
universally disastrous eventually. True, 
the particular brand proposed in this 
instance appears to strike at the heart 
of the trouble, production, but it too 
may develop serious flaws. 

Nevertheless, the fact remains that 
a real attempt is being made to “do 
something” for dairying. Moreover, 
the weight of the evidence points to a 
resumption of the per capita increase 
in the consumption of dairy products 
with the further betterment in general 
business. The long-term outlook for 
by-products is particularly hopeful and 
authorities have stated that such prod- 
ucts as condensed skimmed milk, 
skimmed milk, skimmed milk powder, 
condensed buttermilk and casein may 

at one time become 

almost as important 

. as the industry’s main 
output. Therefore, 
while the near-term 
outlook can only be 
described at the best 
as uncertain, the 
future is not without 
promise of better 
things. 

For_ stockholders 
who have had their 
dividends reduced or 
omitted altogether 
there is added con- 
solation in the exceed- 
ingly strong trade 
and financial position 
built up over a period 
of years by the big 
dairy companies. 
Currently, National 

(Please turn to 


page 50) 
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CONTINENTAL CAN CO. 





The Second Largest Maker of 


Tin Containers 


Strong Trade Position and Record of Comparative Stability 
in Earnings and Dividends Offer Promise for the Future 


HE Continental Can Co. is one of a comparative 
handful of companies which have increased their 
dividends in the current year. The restoration of the 

former $2.50 annual rate at a recent meeting of the board 
of directors is tangible evidence of a decided improvement 
in earnings as well as an expression of the management’s 
confidénce in the future. This is very gratifying, to be sure, 
but shareholders have comparatively little cause for com- 
plaint so far as the depression record of Continental Can 
is concerned. Indeed, they have fared far better than have 
stockholders in many another company of greater size and 
basic importance than Continental Can. Dividends at the 
former rate of $2.50 were paid until July, 1932, and then 
were reduced only 12/2 cents quarterly. Prevailing quota- 
tions for the shares are about 75% of their 1929 high. Cur- 
rent earnings will show an appreciable gain over 1931 results 
of $3.27 a share and not so much short of $5.04 and $5.02 
earned in 1930 and 1929 respectively. Throughout this 
period the company has continued to strengthen its com- 
petitive position and finances have been maintained in ex- 
cellent fashion. Judged by any standards this is a commend- 
able record. 

Continental Can has been fortunate in being identified 
with an industry which has been able successfully to com- 
bat depression. While profits, of course, have been some- 
what lower, they have made a good comparison with more 
normal years. This achievement has been made possible by 
a combination of favorable factors inherent to the industry. 
For example, the handling of large in- 


wide variations from one year to the next, resulting from 
an excess of canned goods carried over from heavy crop 
years. Can manufacturers, however, are no longer the vic J 
tims of this condition. While the possibility of a large 
carry-over of canned goods in any single year is a live one, 
the use of tin containers for general industrial purposes has § 
broadened so widely as to constitute an important stabilizing 
factor. Tin containers are now employed in the merchan: 
dising of a wide variety of products including oil, paint, 
varnishes, drugs, chemicals, tobacco, coffee, tea and many 
other food products. 

Continental Can ranks as the second largest manufac: 
turer of tin containers and its output includes cans for every 
purpose for which their use is practicable. Plants are oper: 
ated in twenty-eight cities and Cuba and their location has 
been chosen with a view to their proximity to important 
canning and industrial communities. The company also 
has active representation in England and France. The 
present organization has been developed by a systematic 
program of expansion extending over a period of years and 
including both the erection of new plants and the acquisi- 
tion of established properties. Throughout the depression 
there has been no considerable lag in this program. 

For the most part the company’s expansion has been fi 
nanced through the issuance of stock, and while this has 
prevented per-share earnings from keeping pace with in 
creased net income, it has enabled the financing of a large: 
scale program without depleting liquid resources. At the 
close of last year, working capital 
amounted to nearly $30,000,000, of 





ventories has presented no serious dif- 
ficulties. One has only to recall the 
experience of nearly all of our major 
industries in order to realize the im- 
portance of being able to avoid in- 90 
ventory losses—almost inevitable in a 
period of falling commodity prices. 
Manufacturers of tin containers gen- 70 
erally contract both for their raw ma- 
terials and output a year in advance, 
a practice designed to avoid later dif- 
ficulties. 

The factor of a strong replacement 
demand also figures prominently in 
the can industry. . The life of a tin 
container, once ii has reached the ul- 
timate consumer, is brief and, unlike 
bottles, for instance, has no return- 
value. Formerly the position of the 
industry with relation to the food 
canning industry was a vulnerable 
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which over $13,000,000 was in cash. 
Inventories carried at about $10,000, 
000 in the 1932 balance sheet now 
have a value more than $1,000,000 
greater. 

All of the preferred stock was re’ 
tired early in 1930, leaving the com: 
mon as the sole capital liability. The 
latter is outstanding in the amount of 
1,733,345 shares. On the basis of 
the present capitalization, the peak of 
earnings was made in 1930 when the 
equivalent of $5.04 a share was re’ 
ported. In the following year earn 
ings dropped to $3.27, and in 1932 
profits were further restricted to $2.78 
per share. Since then, however, there 
has been a marked improvement in 
prompt response to generally better 
business conditions. For the twelve 

(Please turn to page 48) 
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EASTMAN KODAK CO. 





A Trade Name Familiar to 
the World 


Securely Founded Upon Capable Management, an Unbroken 
Dividend and Earnings Record and Unceasing Technical Progress 


N American planning a world tour could safely 
eliminate excess camera supplies from his baggage, 
secure in the certainty that he would be able to re- 

plenish all of his photographic equipment at almost any 
port in his itinerary, if indeed he were not actually able to 
do so aboard ship, for Kodak cameras and supplies are sold 
in every civilized part of the world, and Kodak, a coined 
word, is a virtual synonym for camera. It is, however, the 
sole property of the Eastman Kodak Co. and it is the name 
by which that company’s products are readily identified 
everywhere. 

The enviable world-wide prestige which Eastman Kodak 
possesses is the company’s reward for its vision and relent- 
less research and experimentation in the science of photog- 
raphy. It has reduced the art of ordinary photography to 
its simplest terms and has made it possible for everyone, 
even a child, to possess a camera and take successful pic- 
tures; has made a lasting contribution to the artistic and 
entertainment value of motion pictures; and has rendered 
material aid in the development of X-Ray photography. In 
its field the company is without peer, and although it is not 
to be classed as a monopoly, its dominance can hardly be 
questioned. 

Organized in 1901 to acquire the business originally 
started in 1880 by George Eastman, the present corpora- 
tion embraces about eighty affiliated enterprises. There 
are 6 factories in the United States, 3 in Germany, 2 in 
England, and 1 each in Canada, France, Hungary and Aus- 
tralia. There are 39 exclusively 


‘of by-products. 


materials, whether it originates with the average individual 
or the large motion picture producing company, is the chief 
item in the company’s earnings from year to year, for it 
will be seen that it would have a tendency to iron out the 
variations in the sale of cameras and other original equip- 
ment which would be encountered in the normal course of 
events. 

In manufacturing the numerous raw materials which it 
requires, the company has developed a rather imposing list 
At the wood distillation plant in Ten- 
nessee output is in sufficient quantity to permit the develop- 
ment of a number of by-products on a commercial scale. 
These include acetate yarns, pitch, artificial leather, creosote 
oils and charcoal. Adding further to the company’s diver- 
sified interests, these products contribute toward added sta- 
bility of earning power. 

A dividend record of unbroken payments to preferred 
and common stockholders since 1902 is perhaps the most 
significant comment that can be made on the company’s 
success. Moreover, it presents concrete evidence of sus- 
tained earning power. Since 1902, nearly $300,000,000 
has been disbursed to common stockholders, representing 
nearly 75% of aggregate net income for that period. From 
1922, when the shares were split 10-for-1, to and including 
1930, earnings: showed but slight variation, ranging in 
amounts from $8.26 per share in 1924 to $9.61 in 1927. 
As the depression lengthened, profits in 1931 fell to $5.78 
a share, and last year was one of the leanest in the com- 
pany’s history, with only $2.52 being 
earned on the common stock. 





wholesale branches, 51 wholesale and 
retail branches, 119 exclusively retail 
branches, and 19 subsidiary sales and 
service companies. Combined fac- 
tories and other establishments num- 
ber 251 and are located in 174 cities 
of 53 countries. In the United States 
alone there are nearly 20,000 retail 
dealers. Truly, a vast and wide- 
flung organization. 

The products of Eastman Kodak 
may be divided into seven general 
groups: film and plates, papers, 
X-Ray, Cine-Kodak goods, cameras, 
chemicals and accessories. As soon as 
the original photographic equipment 
is placed in the hands of the pur- 
chaser he automatically becomes a po- 
tential customer of the company for 
all manner of sundry items such as 
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flm, developing and printing chem- 1928 1929 1930 1931 





icals, etc. This demand for operating 


EASTMAN KODAK 


While the company’s financial po- 
sition would have permitted the pay- 
ment of a larger part of common divi- 
dends out of surplus, the management 
did not elect to overextend itself and 
annual payments were reduced to a 
$3 basis. Certainly there can be 
no dispute with a conservative policy 
of this nature. Results thus far in 
the current year offer assurance as 
to the security of the present rate. 
Net income for the 24 weeks ended 
June 17, last, was equal to $1.85 a 
share against $1.58 in the like 1932 
period. These figures are based on 
2,255,921 shares of common stock and 
allow for dividends on the 61,657 
shares of $6 preferred stock. At the 
close of 1932 current assets totalled 
$65,666,575, of which nearly 

(Please turn to page 51) 
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LAKE SHORE MINES 





Producer of the Most-Coveted 
Metal 


Rich Ore Reserves and Enhanced World Price for Gold 
Lend Attraction to This Leading Canadian Gold Stock 


number of mining stocks which may properly be 

classified as investment issues is decidedly limited. 

The risks attendant upon the average mining enter- 

prise are well understood and most certainly warrant the 

exercise of care and caution in the choice of issues suitable 

for ordinary investment. In the case of Lake Shore Mines, 

special circumstances of a favorable nature act to alleviate 
the degree of risk involved. 

Lake Shore is a leading Canadian gold-mining property. 
As such it is fully subject to the unique conditions inherent 
to the gold mining industry. Gold normally sells at a fixed 
price—fixed by national legislation. Under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, therefore, the success of a particular gold min- 
ing enterprise is determined by its ability to produce a grade 
of ore which will yield gold in desirable quantities and at a 
reasonably low cost.. There is, of course, the added factor 
of ore reserves. These must be sufficient to support the 
expectation that the company’s existence will be prolonged 
over a period of years. Otherwise the company’s shares 
are automatically eliminated from consideration. 

Obtaining a fixed price for its output, it is obvious that 
a period of rising labor and material costs places a burden 
upon profitable operations which can only be offset—and 
then only partially—by increased output. Since 1929, how- 
ever, the tide has been running strongly in favor of the 
gold mining enterprise. In terms of services and com- 
modities, gold became constantly more valuable. Profits 
have mounted steadily and gold mining became a thriving 
industry throughout the world. As 


and authoritative opinion is to the effect that Lake Shore is 
one of the most favorably situated properties in that field. 
Last year the company’s output was greater than that of any 
of its Canadian rivals. The mines are provided with up-to- 
date equipment and the company employs the cut and fill 
method of mining and the flotation process in milling. 
Without explaining these technical operations, it suffices to 
say that they are highly efficient and an important factor in 
the company’s earnings, as they are largely responsible for 
the proportion of gold recovery from mined ore. 

In the calendar year 1932, Lake Shore produced gold 
valued at $12,647,128, an increase of nearly $600,000 over 
1931. The latest available figures are for the 12-months 
period ended June 30, last. In this period the company 
milled 797,673 tons of ore with an average recovery of 
$14.30 per ton, or a total .of $11,306,308. Average re- 
covery in the comparative period of 1932 was equivalent 
to $14.81 a ton for a total of $12,356,759. Doubtless, ad- 
vantage has been taken of the current favorable conditions 
to work lower grade ores and block out new tonnage. This 
would seem to be indicated by the fact that recovery 
dropped to $12.40 a ton in the June quarter, whereas the 
tonnage milled was only slightly less than that for the cor- 
responding months of 1932. In the September quarter 
208,950 tons were handled with average recovery of $12.45 
a ton. Including the premium, third quarter output had a 
value of about $3,500,000. 

The report for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1933, 
is not available as this is being 
written. On the basis of the fore- 





pointed out, rising commodity prices 
normally have a restricting effect up- 
on gold mining operations. With the 
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going production : figures, however, 
earnings should closely approximate 





abandonment of the gold standard in 
the United States, however, a new 


1932 results, when net income to- 
talled $7,797,011, as against $4,505,- 
601 in 1931. Applied to the 2,000,- 





factor has been injected into the situ- 30 


ation and an anamoly created. We 


000 shares of capital stock, this was 
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find not only have commodity prices 
risen, but the price of gold as well. 
Further, the Government's expressed 


equal to $3.90 and $2.25 respectively. 
Last year dividends aggregating $6, 
000,000, or $3 a share, were paid to 





intention to raise commodity prices 
decisively, using the dollar price of 
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shareholders. Payments are currently 
being paid at the rate of 50 cents 
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gold as a weapon, would appear to 
foreshadow higher gold prices—mak- 





quarterly and an extra payment of 50 
cents was made last June. Similar 
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ing it even more profitable for pro- 
ducers to mine gold and enhancing 


action may again be taken this De- 
cember. 
In conjunction with a detailed dis 
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appeared in a late issue of THE MAGa- 





located in the Kirkland Lake district, 
Province of Ontario. This district is 
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Chemical Industry in Unique 


Position 


Factors Which Forced Rapid Recovery from Depres- 
sion Still Operative and Insure Further Progress 


HE common stocks of chemical 

companies did not come into 

their present popularity until 
after the stock market collapse of 1929 
and then only when investors began 
to look for industries whose produc- 
tion was not melting away. After- 
ward, when the idea of new industries 
began to intrigue, the chemical indus- 
try seemed to promise the most in a 
big way and, although the prices of 
all common stocks were tumbling, the 
chemical group did not fall as fast nor 
relatively aslow. In recovery the chem- 
icals have exceeded most other groups 
in the extent of price appreciation. 

It would seem to be risky to put too 
much faith in an industry which has 
had so many revolutionary develop- 
ments and upsets in the past. New 
products and new methods played 
havoc with some established materials 
and no one is sure that something 
newer may not be developed to dis- 
place an important product of some 
chemical concern. The spec- 
tacular appeal of some of the 
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per worker was being substantially in- 
creased. In fact, chemical manufacture 
is noted for the small amount of man 
power necessary to large output. Hence 
wages are not a large factor in this in- 
dustry, which has a price structure 
protected by patents and low cost pro- 
cesses and as fast as men were displaced 
because of increased efficiency they 
were absorbed elsewhere in the same 
organization by the manufacture of 
new products. 


Further Growth Ahead 


The record indicates that low costs 
and new products enabled the chemi- 
cal industry to increase its operating 
efficiencies between 1929 and 1931. 
The Census of Manufactures shows 
that, in the group “Chemicals and Al- 
lied Products” the margin added over 
direct costs (materials, wages and 
power) for each dollar paid out in 
wages was $4.05 in 1929 and $4.28 in 


1931; the value added, available for 
overhead burden and profits was 
38.5% and 42.5% respectively, in 
those two years, of value of products. 
This was in direct contrast to prac- 
tically all other industries, for “value 
added” lowered for them between 
1929 and 1931. 

The chemical industry is one of the 
youngest and fastest growing indus- 
tries. Its products are so diversified 
and its markets so far-flung that prac- 
tically no industrial production takes 
place without the use of chemical ma- 
terials or the assistance of chemical 
processes. The reasons for this are 
manifold. The impetus gained during 
the war has been prolonged and stim- 
ulated by very large annual expendi- 
tures for continuous research in per- 
manent laboratories, which resulted in 
the discovery and exploitation of many 
new products and by-products and new 
and low-cost processes; our manufac- 
turers are highly adaptable and do not 
hesitate to abandon an old, 
established procedure in or- 





new synthetic products and 
large profit possibilities ought 
not to blind investors to the 
risks inherent in an industry as 
dynamic as the chemical in- 
dustry, although the strength, 
diversity of products, indus- 
tries served as well as the man- 
agerial organization of the 
Principal producers warrants 
confidence in them. 

The internal organization of 
the chemical industry gives 
great assurance at this time, 
too, that the added costs im- 
posed under N R A will not 
Taise costs in chemical plants 
to the extent expected in al- 
most all other industries. Some 
chemical plants have already 
placed their workers on short- 
er hours in order to share the 
available work and they were 
able to do this without increas- 
ing costs because the output 
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der to install something utter- 
ly different but more eco- 
nomical; and the largest fastest 
growing market was in the 
United States, where the re- 
wards for successful produc- 
tion were large and immediate. 

The depression found the 
chemical industry with new 
materials and processes ready 
to be launched on markets 
everywhere, and it continues 
to revolutionize other lines of 
manufacture with new pro- 
cesses and materials. Chemical 
engineers were able to go to 
manufacturers and show them 
how costs could be lowered 
by some new chemical pro- 
cess or by the use of a new 
product of the chemical labo- 
ratory. Basic heavy chemicals 
were re-examined and whole 
series of new by-products 
were developed, the invention 
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of new, synthetic materials was 
hastened and many old processes 
were cheapened or new ones developed. 
These developments over-topped all 
barriers and frequently resulted in 
shifting entire markets from one raw 
material to another. The dynamic 
character of the chemical industry is 
characterized everywhere by the ap- 
pearance of new products which some- 
times caused the decline of well-estab- 
lished basic materials and by the suc- 
cessful efforts of older products to 
recover lost markets by lower cost pro- 
duction. Throughout, the managements 
of chemical enterprises have displayed 
great alertness against the invasion of 
new products developed by competi- 
tors, and no sound company has suf- 
fered any severe losses. 


American Leadership 


The United States is the largest 
single factor in the world’s chemical 
industry, accounting for approximately 
one-half of the world output of chem- 
icals and claiming an increasingly large 
share in this export trade. The most 
remarkable thing about the industry is 
that this predominant position was 
reached in a single decade of forced 
growth, protected by tariffs and direct 
government contributions. The suc- 
ceeding decade opened with the urge 
for new products and lower cost basic 
materials in order to escape the mono- 
polies conferred on other nations by 
the geographic distribution of essential 
raw materials. 

The chemical industry in this coun- 
try is a direct result of the World War 
which cut us off from Germany, our 
main reliance for a great many essen- 
tial chemical products. Heretofore our 
chemical plants were engaged chiefly 
in producing heavy chemicals, which 
still comprise the bulk of our produc- 
tion. We might say that this industry 
was spared the often disheartening and 
unprofitable period of experimentation 


generally necessary in the early stages 
of the development of industries be- 
cause, when war was declared on Ger- 
many, not only were the very valu- 
able secrets of the German Dye indus- 
try, drugs and other formulas made 
available to our chemists, but the pres- 
sure to produce many new war chem- 
icals required us to do in a few years 
under the aegis of the Government 
what might have taken a great many 
years to accomplish by private initia- 
tive. Thus the present chemical indus- 
try was launched full-grown and the 
assurance of profits from producing in 
the largest chemical market in the 
world stimulated research and new 
discoveries. At the same time, when- 
ever a market seemed to be virtually 
saturated, the development and rapid 
growth of some entirely new industry 
opened up additional outlets for this 
virile industry's production. 

It is not generally realized that the 
chemical industry is the largest user 
of electrical energy among industries. 
Electro-chemical processes are increasing 
rapidly in number and in applications 
and are responsible for many of the 
low-cost processes which have aided 
the chemical industry to expand so 
rapidly. It is estimated that upwards 
of 10% of the value of all chemical 
products is produced electrically and 
that one-sixth of our electric power is 
used by electro-chemical industries. All 
of the chlorine, most of the bromine, 
and about one-third of the caustic soda 
made in this country are produced elec- 
trolytically. Union Carbide & Carbon 
Corp. is a very large user of power 
at Niagara Falls for the production of 
carbides and in West Virginia to make 
ferro-alloys; the principal business of 
American Cyanamid Co. was the pro- 
duction of calcium cyanamide in elec- 
tric furnaces at Niagara Falls; the elec- 
trolysis of Michigan brines is the cor- 
nerstone of The Dow Chemical Co.; 
and Monsanto Chemical Co., by its 
recent purchase of control of The 


Swann Corp., gained a dominant po- 
sition in the electro-chemical production 
of phosphoric acid. 


Larger Units 


The chemical industry furnishes 
many illustrations of the economy of 
sound mergers. Towards the close of 
the “new era,” consolidations took 
place very rapidly in this field and they 
continue to be effected. Earlier, Allied 
Dye & Chemical Corp. was formed 
right after the war as a consolidation 
of five operating companies. Ameri- 
can Cyanamid Co. really started the 
recent movement and has become the 
fourth largest enterprise in the industry 
and the second most important domes- 
tic factor in the dye business. DuPont 
acquired certain units to round out its 
paint and pigment business, Union 
Carbide strengthened its alloy metals 
position by acquisitions, while Mon- 
santo reached its present importance 
through mergers and acquisitions. Al- 
though a number of American chemi- 
cal companies are quite old as corpor- 
ate life is measured, most of them were 
formed in the past 15 years, or since 
the war. The assets of three compan- 
ies, duPont, Allied, and Union Carbide 
amount to more than one-half of the 
total assets of all the concerns included 
in the chemical industry and although 
the ramifications of their combined 
operations include virtually the entire 
domain of chemistry, each one has its 
own niche. 

This industry lends itself to integra- 
tion because of the vast number of 
basic chemicals and by-products selling 
in overlapping industrial markets. 
Some idea of the breadth of and diver- 
sification in the operations of a large 
chemical unit may be gathered from 
the fact that duPont is subject to no 
less than 28 industry codes under 
NRA. Nowhere in industry are the 
economies of large units more pro 

(Please turn to page 47) 








Position 


Air Reduction 

Allied Chemical & Dye 
American Commercial Alcohol 
American Cyanamid “B” 
Commercial Solvents 


Union Carbide 
U. S. Industrial Alcohol 





of Leading Chemical Manufacturers 


1983 Prices 





Low 
474% 95 
7034 127 
18 46 
3% 10 
9 30 
32% 72 
14 35 
25 61 
38 

57 


High 
112 


Recent — Dividend 


Working 
Capital 


9,798,883 
142,625,156 
1,299,109 
14,157,817 
6,264,922 
116,115,643 
2,161,488 
5,271,587 
55,168,047 
6,908,550 


Yield 
2.9 
4.3 


3.00 
6.00 
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Attractive Low-Priced Speculations 


Five Issues of Meritorious Trade and Financial 
Standing Offering Possibilities of Large Percen- 
tage Appreciation in General Market Recovery 


SELECTED BY THE MaGAzINE OF WALL STREET STAFF 


United Drug 


HE circumstances surrounding 
T the re-listing of the shares of 

United Drug on the N. Y. Stock 
Exchange after an absence of more 
than five years were unusual. Early 
in 1928 Drug, Inc., was organized as 
a holding company to acquire the 
shares of United Drug and Sterling 
Products Co., thus bringing into a 
single corporate fold two of the lead- 
ing organizations in the drug industry. 
Later the holding company, seeking to 
strengthen its position further, acquired 
other units including Bristol-Myers, 
Vick Chemical and Life Savers, Inc. 
Notwithstanding the fact that the ac- 
tivities and products of these com- 
panies were overlapping and competi- 
tive in some cases, Drug, Inc. was able 
to hold a position of dominance in its 
field and unified operations were con- 
ducted on a profitable basis, during its 
comparatively brief existence. Acting, 
however, upon its experience of the 
past five years the management last 
June announced the dissolution of the 
holding company into the five separate 
companies mentioned above. It was 
felt that these companies could develop 
their fields to best advantage as inde- 
pendent organizations. Actually, how- 
ever, the fact that manufacturing ac- 
tivities were providing the bulk of the 
earnings whereas the operation of the 
retail chain produced a heavy loss in 
1932 undoubtedly supplied a strong 
motive for segregation. 

United Drug engages both in the 
manufacturing and retailing phases of 
the industry. Products include the 
“Puretest” and “Rexall” lines of pro- 
prietary drugs and _ pharmaceutical 
products, specialty goods, perfumes, 
toilet preparations and a variety of 
drug store merchandise. The retail or- 
ganization is comprised of the Liggett 
and Owl chains, with stores through- 
out the country, and some 11,000 
“Rexall” independent druggists. Under 
normal conditions this was an organ- 
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Price Div. Yield 
$8 None None 


Working Capital 6/30/33...... $26,738,376 


Earnings Per Share* 
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*Exclusive of Louis K. Liggett Co. 




















ization calculated to function efficient- 
ly and profitably. Under depression 
influences, however, the company 
found itself in a vulnerable position, 
for not only did sales feel the effects 
of restricted consumer demand but, 
with the decline in volume, store leases 
steadily became more burdensome. It 
was due largely to difficulties encoun- 
tered in the Liggett chain that the com- 
pany showed a loss of $2,500,000 in 
1932. This was an aggregate decline 
of $4,600,000 in profits, for in 1931 
United Drug contributed about 
$2,100,000 to the earnings of the 
parent company. 

An attempt was made to mitigate 
the lease burden through an appeal to 
the company’s landlords but without 
avail and the Liggett chain was placed 
in receivership. This event had been 
preceded by receivership for the Owl 
chain. The eventual termination of 
receivership for these chains will leave 
them with supportable leases, perhaps 
with rentals based on an adjustable 
ratio to the-gross volume of business 
in each unit. 

With rentals adjusted more nearly in 
relation to the company’s ability to 
support them, the company’s chief 
problem would be the restoration of a 
more normal sales volume. 

Sales of United Drug reached their 


peak of $41,665,821 in 1928 and de- 
clined to $26,536,059 in 1932. In the 
former year, the company accounted 
for over 51% of the sales of Drug, 
Inc., whereas in the latter year the 
contribution was less than 37%. 
Coupled with the decline in sales the 
margin of profit has been more than 
halved. 

In 1928 the profit margin was 
14.7% of net sales and in 1930 rose 
to 15.4%; subsequently dropping to 
10.2% in 1932 and to 6.8% in the 
first five months of this year. It is 
within reason, however, to suppose 
that the worst has been experienced in 
this phase of the company’s business. 
Moreover, United Drug has suffered 
no irretrievable loss of its former 
prestige and sales should register 
prompt response to increased employ- 
ment and a greater will to buy. While 
the downward trend in sales and earn- 
ings showed no reversal in the first 
six months of this year, it is a fair 
assumption that there has been. some 
betterment in more recent months. A 
moderate gain in sales accompanied by 
some approach to a more normal mar- 
gin of profit would be the forerunner 
of substantial earnings on the common 
stock. 

In addition to 1,400,560 shares of 
capital stock, United Drug has a 
funded debt of $40,425,000. The bal- 
ance sheet of June 30, 1933, disclosed 
an excellent financial set-up. Current 
assets, including cash and marketable 
securities of more than $17,700,000, 
were nearly $28,400,000, while total 
current liabilities were less than 
$1,700,000—impressive evidence of 
strength. 

Backed by a sound financial posi- 
tion and representing an equity in 
an important and established enter- 
prise, whose prospects appear distinctly 
on the mend, the shares possess better- 
than-average possibilities at present 
levels around 8. 
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ECENT developments involving 

the entire oil industry inspire 

the belief that the industry is 
on the threshold of a new and im- 
portant phase which bids fair to wit- 
ness the elimination of those conditions 
responsible for the marked degree of 
instability, characterizing the opera- 
tions of the average oil company for 
some years past. With the placing 
into effect on September 2, last, of 
the N R A code for the oil industry, 
there was created an effectual measure 
for curbing uneconomic and destructive 
producing, refining and marketing ac- 
tivities. Hence, it is possible to take 
a more constructive attitude toward 
speculative oil issues than would other- 
wise be the case. 

Like many another oil company, the 
record of Simms Petroleum has been 
an erratic one. The years in which the 
company has been able to operate at 
a profit since 1925 are outnumbered 
by those in which losses in varying 
amounts were suffered. However, 
rather than reflecting entirely upon the 
company itself, this record is largely 
that of the industry as a whole result- 
ing from conditions beyond the control 
of an individual unit. The peak of 
the company’s earnings was reached in 
1925 when the stock earned the equi- 
valent of $3.85 a share. In the fol- 
lowing year, profits fell to $2.01 a 
share. A deficit in 1927 was followed 
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Yield 
2.7% 


Price Div. 
$9 $0.25 


Working Capital 6/30/33 
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by profits of $0.41 and $2.79 a share 
in 1928 and 1929, respectively. Defi- 
cits were reported in 1930, °31, and 
32. The loss last year amounted to 
$0.96 a share against a loss of $3.79 in 
1931. 

While Simms Petroleum is repre- 
sented in the refining and marketing 
divisions, the company is primarily a 
producing unit, with fairly substantial 
holdings in both the East and West 
Texas fields.@ Inasmuch as the prolific 
pools in these fields have been largely 
responsible for the excessive output 
and a consequent weakening of the 
price structure, it is likely that con- 
servation measures under the new code 
will be directed principally toward 
these territories. Any reduction in 
Simms’ output, however, should be 
overshadowed by higher prices for 


crude. From the standpoint of earn- 
ings, the effectiveness of this develop- 
ment will be more in evidence in 1934. 
In the current year the company may 
count itself fortunate if it is able to 
limit losses to the 1932 figure, in view 
of the fact that the deficit for the first 
half of the year amounted to $393,296 
as against $287,158 in the comparative 
period of 1932. 

For the past several years the com- 
pany has followed a policy of retiring 
its stock. At last reports there were 
461,000 shares outstanding whereas in 
1930 there were 801,881 shares. This, 
of course, has reduced working capital 
but present finances appear adequate 
for the efficient conduct of its business. 
There is no funded debt. Crude oil 
resources are regarded as ample to as 
sure production at the recent rate for 
some time to come and the progress 
made by Simms in reducing operating 
costs is indicative of efficient manage- 
ment. 

The shares are not on a regular divi- 
dend basis although last January a dis- 
bursement of $0.25 a share was made 
out of surplus. Whether or not similar 
action will be taken next year is not 
known. Based on the improved pros- 
pects for the oil industry the shares 
would seem to warrant favorable specu- 
lative recognition in anticipation of 
moderate price appreciation over the 
next few months. 


Wright-Hargreaves Mines, Ltd. 


RIGHT- HARGREAVES 

MINES, LTD., owns and 

operates 152 acres of gold 
properties located in the Kirkland Lake 
District, Ontario, Canada. These prop- 
erties are adjacent to those of Lake 
Shore Mines, which enterprise is dis- 
cussed in detail on page 28 of this 
issue. For the past several years the 
mining of gold has become increasingly 
profitable due to the greater monetary 
value of gold in terms of commodities 
and services. While this is a con- 
dition which would be removed by a 
sustained upward trend in commodity 
prices, active depreciation of the cur- 
rency, as long as it is pursued, would 
be an offsetting factor. At the 
present time gold is selling in the 
neighborhood of $3) an ounce which 
contrasts with the former statutory 
price of $20.67 an ounce in the United 
States prior to the abandonment of 
the gold standard. Obviously, this sub- 
stantial premium will find reflection in 
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Wright-Hargreaves 


Yield 
3.5% 


$1,929,650 


Price Div. 
$7 $0.25 
Working Capital 12/31/32 
Earnings Per Share 




















the earnings of gold mining companies. 

Last year was the best in the history 
of the Wright-Hargreaves mine. Not 
only did earnings register a gain of ap- 
proximately 40% over 1931, but ore 
reserves were substantially enlarged and 
property developments led to the belief 
that the life of the ore vein would be 
prolonged beyond the previously indi- 


cated span of from three to four years. 
The life of a mining property is, of 
course, an indeterminate factor and 
this uncertainty is responsible for the 
high degree of speculative risk which 
attaches to the average mining stock. 
In this instance it would appear that 
the company could expect satisfactory 
production for a number of years to 
come. 

In 1932 Wright-Hargreaves milled a 
total of 295,525 tons of ore, an in- 
crease of about 30,000 tons over 1931. 
Gold recovery ran at a rate of $12 a 
ton, an appreciable gain over the figure 
of $10.93 in 1931. Bullion value 
totalled $3,546,903 as against $2,912,- 
308 in the previous year. After allow- 
ing for all costs, depreciation and taxes, 
net income amounted to $2,001,383, 
before depletion. This was equivalent 
to $0.36 a share on the 5,500,000 shares 
of capital stock outstanding. The com- 
parative amount in 1931 amounted to 
$0.25 a share. Official production fig- 
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ures for the current year give weight to 
the probability that the record profits 
of 1932 will be exceeded. An estimate 
of about $0.55 a share does not appear 
to be over-sanguine, on the basis of 
indicated production and giving effect 
to the higher prices for gold. Presum- 
ing that the company will make a con- 
certed effort to take advantage of favor- 


able conditions by stepping-up produc- 
tion, and allowing for the benefit of 
higher prices for the full year, profits 
in 1934 could be swelled to something 
approximating $0.70 a share. Divi- 
dends would in all probability be 
adjusted upward to correspond with 
improved earnings. 

As a low-priced speculation on the 


continuance of the current advantage- 
ous position of the gold mining indus- 
try, the shares have interesting possi- 
bilities and should appeal particularly 
to the investor with limited funds de- 
sirous of diversifying industrial com- 
mitments, selected as a hedge against 
inflation, by the inclusion of a repre- 
sentative gold stock. 


North American Aviation 


ORTH AMERICAN AVIA- 

TION is one of the “Big Four” 

companies of the aviation indus- 
try. Earlier this year the status of the 
company underwent a number of 
changes which promise to have a de- 
cided bearing on its future. Acquisi- 
tion of General Aviation, the company 
through which the plans of General 
Motors for participation in the avia- 
tion industry were gradually material- 
izing, resulted in the passing to Gen- 
eral Motors of 43% of North Ameri- 
can Aviation capital stock. Later Gen- 
eral Motors purchased an additional 
8%, thereby obtaining control. This 
corporate realignment greatly enlarged 
the scope and prestige of North Amer- 
ican in the industry. The company, 
through subsidiaries, is now active in 
the manufacturing division but at pres- 
ent this phase is subordinate to the 
operation of a comprehensive network 
of transport lines extending from coast 
to coast. The company’s planes carry 
mail, passengers and express although 
not all of the cities in the system are 
provided with a complete quota of these 
services, 

The development of an airways sys- 
tem in the United States has leaned 
heavily on Government _ subsidies 
through the medium of mail contracts. 
Passenger and express traffic, although 
gaining steadily, is yet of insufficient 
volume to encourage new capital and 
expansion. It will be seen, therefore, 
that the future attitude of the Gov- 
ernment toward the granting of subsi- 
dies is a vital factor in the development 
of aviation, or at least until the indus- 
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Price Div. Yield 

5 None None 


Working Capital 2/28/83........ $3,547,000 
Earnings Per Share* 


BP Eee 


* Based on 2,100,100 shares in 1930 and 
1,996,778 shares in 1931 and 1932. 




















try has firmly established itself on its 
own feet. Government economy is an 
important feature in the program of 
the present Administration and its ef- 
fects upon the aviation industry have 
been reflected in a reduction in the air 
mail appropriation to $14,000,000 for 
the current fiscal period. Last year's 
appropriation amounted to $19,460,- 
000. 

The reduction in air mail contracts 
has been pro-rated among the three 
major systems and it is estimated that 
the monthly income of North Ameri- 
can subsidiaries from this source will 
average about $347,000, a decline of 
$167,000. Doubtless some portion of 
lower revenues, however, can be offset 
by revised schedules and reduced oper- 
ating costs. Service on some of the 
company’s lines of lesser importance 
has been suspended. It is also likely 
that some of the slack will be taken 
up by passenger trafic, which has 
shown a marked increase this year. For 


the first eight months passenger traffic 
was 72% ahead of the same period of © 
1932 and express carried registered a 
gain of 233%. Air mail, on the other 
hand, was about 8% lower, due largely 
to the increased postage for this class 
of mail which went into effect July 1, 
1932. 

In the first six months of this year 
North American Aviation reported a 
loss of $147,651 against a loss of 
nearly $200,000 in the same months 
of last year. Had the company’s equity 
in the profit of a subsidiary, not con- 
solidated, been taken into considera- 
tion, the loss this year would have been 
less than $105,000. Financial position 
as of February 28, last, was strong; 
current assets, including $2,291,000 
cash, were $3,772,000 against current 
liabilities of only $225,000. Sole capi- 
tal liability consists of 3,435,033 shares 
of stock. 

One can readily visualize the possi- 
bilities which lie ahead for the aviation 
industry. The industry, however, has 
by no means passed entirely out of the 
development stage and the risks in- 
volved in the purchase of aviation se- 
curities should be pretty obvious to 
everyone. 

In the case of North American 
Aviation, the shares are recognized 
frankly as a speculative vehicle but at 
the same time the evidence of its al- 
ready prominent position in the in: 
dustry and the backing of General Mo- 
tors suggests that the company will re- 
main an enduring factor and a par- 
ticipant in the future growth of the 
industry. 


Tide Water Associated Oil 


LSEWHERE in this discussion of 
low-priced issues mention is made 
of the constructive nature of late 

developments in the oil industry, with 
particular reference to the N R A code. 
The recent order of Secretary of the 
Interior Ickes establishing minimum 
wholesale and retail prices for crude 
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and refined products is of salutary im- 
portance both in relation to the sta- 
bility of the industry and the earnings 


of individual units. For example, the 
minimum price of $1.11 for Mid-Con- 
tinent crude, established under this 
order, compares with prices as low as 
10 cents a barrel early last summer. 


As a consequence, oil companies will 
have no inventory losses this year and 
any falling-off in consumer demand 
due to higher retail prices should b 
more or less temporary. 
Tide Water Associated Oil is iden: 
tified prominently with all major 
(Please turn to page 43) 
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Third Quarter Earnings 


Though the list is as yet far from 
complete, it is apparent that third quar- 
ter earnings as a whole will make an 
excellent comparison with the third 
quarter of last year. Even in those 
companies which are not earning any- 
thing it is noticeable that their losses 
this year were much smaller than last. 
A few examples suffice to show the 
improvement that has taken place. For 
the September quarter this year, At- 
lantic Refining earned $2.12 a share 
compared with 39 cents last year, Na- 
tional Biscuit earned 59 cents against 
55 cents, United Biscuit 59 cents 
against 36 cents, Kimberly-Clark 17 
cents against 3 cents, American Chicle 
$1.03 against 90 cents, and Chrysler 
$1.67 compared to a substantial loss a 
year ago. In _ addition, recently 
there have been good statements from 
Continental Can, Corn Products Refin- 
ing, Beech-Nut Packing, Gulf States 
Steel and New England Telephone & 
Telegraph. Even from the few exam- 
ples given, the great breadth of the im- 
provement is clearly seen. True, busi- 
ness at the moment may be less gratify- 
ing than it was in the third quarter, 
but it is still a great deal better than 
it was at one time and it is hardly con- 
ceivable that 1933 will fail to go down 
in history as a better business year than 
1932. 


Cigarettes 


So far, cigarette manufacturers them- 
selves have absorbed the cost of the 
N R A and the processing tax. In 
addition, such other costs as paper and 
foil have risen very materially. While 
it is impossible to calculate exactly what 
all this means in dollars and cents to 
the cigarette manufacturer, it is a fair 
guess that costs are up between 25 and 
30 cents a thousand—and this does not 
take into consideration the costs of any 
tobacco purchasing agreement such as 
that which the Government is now 
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For Profit 
and Income 


urging. Though cigarette sales are up 
more than 9% in comparison with last 
year, it seems that the present whole- 
sale price of $5.50 a thousand cannot 
be expected to prevail indefinitely in 
view of the manufacturers’ dwindling 
margin of profit. Under the cigarette 
code, prices can be raised to $6 a 
thousand, plus any N R A cost and 
processing tax. There have been re- 
peated rumors that advantage was go- 
ing to be taken of this clause, but to 
date nothing has materialized, perhaps 
for the reason that the maker of 
standard 15-cent cigarettes wants to 
be very sure that the 10-center is past 
resurrection. Yet, the fact remains 
that all evidence points to a rise in 
wholesale cigarette prices sooner or 
later, probably sooner, and that this 
should be reflected in better prices for 
cigarette stocks. 


* * * 


The Liquor Embargo 


As repeal of prohibition has drawn 
steadily nearer, a mounting flood of 
foreign liquors for “medicinal” pur- 
poses has been entering the country. 
The President, believing that there 
will be ample supplies on hand to care 
for the demand which is expected in 
early December, and further believing 
that he has a strong bargaining weapon 
in the American liquor market, has 
placed an embargo upon foreign im- 
portations. Without attempting to 
discuss such broader aspects of this 
question as to whether or not there is 
actually going to be a sufficient quan- 
tity of high-grade liquor on hand to 
supply the demand at a reasonable 
price and as to whether or not the 
Government is going to regret the fore- 
going of the large revenues which 
would accrue to it if liquor importa- 
tions were permitted, the fact remains 
that the latest Presidential order can 
be interpreted as constructive towards 
domestic manufacturers. With repeal 
so near and plenty of evidence that 

















there is going to be a real demand for 
liquor, it is perhaps not surprising that 
the liquor stocks gave such a good 
account of themselves in the recent 
market decline. 


* * * 


Stop-Loss Orders 


There is only one thing wrong with 
the “stop-loss order” —it frequently fails 
to fulfill the promise of its name. Not 
only does it often fail to prevent loss, 
but there have been many times when 
it actually brought about a loss which 
otherwise would not have been taken. 
As soon as there is a suspicion that the 
market for some stock is honeycombed 
with stop-loss orders slightly below 
the prevailing market, traders try to 
uncover them in the hope that in the 
decline which would follow the success 
of their plan, they will be able to buy 
back their stock at advantageous levels. 
Even should there be no concerted 
drive to uncover stop-loss orders, there 
is always the chance that an ordinary 
decline in the general market will un- 
cover them and then, if the market for 
the stock happens to be a thin one at 
the moment, the unfortunate user of 
the stop-loss order obtains an exceed: 
ingly poor price. Often, in such cases, 
not knowing exactly what a stop-loss 
order is, he complains bitterly and 
someone must go to all the trouble of 
explaining to him that his order to 
“sell at 58, stop” does not mean that 
he will get necessarily $58 a share for 
his stock, but that as soon as a sale 
is made at 58 his stock is cast over’ 
board for what it will bring. If the 
best bid at the moment happens to be 
52, then 52 is the price at which his 
stock has been sold. There has been 
considerable agitation in recent months 
that the stop-loss order be abolished. 
Frankly, we can see nothing but good 
in the suggestion. If a holder of stock 
decides that he does not care to hold 
it, should it decline below a certain 

(Please turn to page 50) 
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Taking 


USINESS changes since 
our last issue have been 
motivated to a large 

extent by the growing belief 
that inflation of the more 


the Pulse of Business 


— Business in Recession 
— Further Steel Decline 
— Brighter Oil Prospect 


— Coal Operations Rise 
— Copper Prices Weaken 


wholesale business, and helps 
to explain the continued re- 
cession in our Business Ac- 
tivity index, the increasingly 
unfavorable balance of our 





radical variety, if it comes at 
all, will be involuntary and 
not premeditated. Some sup- 
port to this conviction may be found in the Government's 
refunding operations, which could scarcely be expected to 
meet with much success if it were supposed that the new 
34s might be paid off at maturity with watered currency. 
Of course, it remains to be seen whether the present furor 
over an orthodox currency has any more substance than the 
earlier excitement over inflation. ‘Whatever the ultimate 
outcome, it is quite evident that present political tensions 
the world over are scarcely favorable to stabilization of cur- 
rencies in the near future. So long as huge amounts of 
liquid funds rush recklessly to and fro from one nation to 
another in search of safety, the business world will be shaken 
by great speculative upheavals, such as took place here dur- 
ing the months of April, May, and June, and then sub- 
jected to reactionary movements like that now in progress. 
In view of the fact that spectacular gains in foreign 
exchange rates, staple commodities, common stock prices, 
and business activity during the second quarter were 
prompted largely by expectations of inflation, it is easy to 
understand why reaction set in as soon as doubts over the 
imminence of inflation began to appear on the horizon. 
Nothing stimulates buying like rising prices; but when 
prices recede, the buying wave subsides. This principle 
applies as well to retail trade and foreign commerce as to 


foreign merchandise trade 
up to September, and last 
month’s slump in department 
store sales. In August, when people knew that retail 
prices were about to rise sharply, unit sales by the coun- 
try’s department stores were 7% ahead of last year; but 
in September, after retail price advances became an accom- 
plished fact, unit sales dropped sharply to a volume 12% 
less than a year ago, though the dollar volume was still up 
about 3%, as against a 20% improvement in August. 

Thus far the reaction from inflationary expectations has 
carried our Business Activity index down to something less 
than 20% above last year’s volume, or to about 70% of 
normal. The Common Stock Index, having at last broken 
through its support point on the July reaction, has lost 
about half of the second quarter’s advance. In staple com- 
modities, reaction has also canceled about half of the year’s 
advance; though prices, on an average, are still about 
35% higher than a year ago. Fortunately, the fall of 
cotton has been cushioned by the Government's offer 
to loan producers 10 cents a pound on this season’s crop; 
but the slump in wheat has been so severe that North 
Dakota has placed an embargo on shipments out of the 
state, and farmers all over the wheat belt are much 
exercised over the slump. 

It is just as well at this time, however, not to take the 
present recession too seriously. October is a month when 
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the two cash crops usually come to market in such volume 
that prices are likely to drop rather sharply. Nevertheless, 
wheat and cotton are still about 40% higher than a year 
ago. From a longer range viewpoint, it is quite evident 
that business conditions in all directions are still much 
better than last year at this time; so that the cyclical trend 
is distinctly upward, not only in the United States, but 
throughout the world. It could scarcely be expected that 
full recovery from the worst depression in modern history 
should take place in a year, or even two. As pointed out 
recently by Secretary Wallace: “We must either restore 
world trade or else permanently take out of use 40,000,000 
surplus acres which were planted during the war-time 
boom.” Either remedy takes time. Meanwhile improve- 
ment is being made slowly in a number of industries, as 
appears from the following snapshots:. 


The Trend of Major Industries 


STEEL—Steel ingot output rallied to 40%, from 37.5% 
of capacity, during the first week in October; but as this 
was occasioned by specifications against third quarter 
orders, and new business is coming in at a very slow rate 
just now, the following week witnessed a sag back to 38%. 
At 40% of capacity, the country’s steel mills are turning 
out ingots at the rate of 28,000,000 tons a year, which is 
10% above actual production in 1931 and more than 
double the output of 1932. Since a number of automo- 
bile plants are busy preparing for new models, and govern- 
ment construction projects are slow in getting started, 
further recession in the operating rate is looked for over 
the next month or two. The proposed orders for 845,000 
tons of rails are still held up by inability to agree upon 
the price. Scrap steel has receded 25 cents during the 
past fortnight. 


METALS—Though world stocks of copper have been 
reduced 300,000,000 pounds since the first of the year, and 
domestic production has been held down to 20% of ca- 
pacity, liberal offerings of scrap have caused custom smelt- 
ers to offer the red metal down to 734 cents for delivery 
up to December 31. Producers, however, are still holding 
out for 9 cents. The difficulty here is that scrap has 
recently been coming 


heavier than a year ago, while consumption of gasoline 
was up 4%. Since our last issue, Secretary Ickes has fixed 
the basic price of crude at $1.11, which also involves a 
20% increase in gasoline. If these comparatively satis- 
factory conditions can be maintained, fourth quarter earn- 
ings for leading producers and refiners should make a 
gratifying showing. The fly in the ointment here is that 
stocks of crude and of gasoline are still growing—partly 
because the Government quotas are too high, and partly 
because they are still being exceeded—last week by 81,000 
barrels daily. Price cutting of gasoline has again broken 
out on the Pacific Coast. Nevertheless, immediate per- 
fection of a plan as vast as that proposed for the oil indus- 
try reasonably cannot be expected, and the fact remains 
that the oil outlook has been much improved since the first 
of the year. 


COAL—Strikes in the bituminous regions of Pennsyl- 
vania reduced the country’s output of soft coal in Septem- 
ber to 5,231,000 tons, or 40% less than in August; but 
production will rise from now on, since all but the “Cap- 
tive” mines, controlled by big steel companies, have re- 
sumed operations. On the other hand, sales of anthracite 
in September, which amounted to 4,187,000 tons, were 
6% ahead of August. 


FURNITURE—Orders booked by furniture manufac’ 
turers in August, though 80% better than last year, were 
26% lower than in July. Plants operated in August at 
58% of capacity, or 14 points higher than last year. 


CIGARS—Wholesale prices on leading 5-cent brands 
of cigars have been advanced by $1.50, to $40 a thousand, 
less the usual discounts. The increase is probably a little 
more than enough to cover higher operating costs due to 
the code and processing taxes. 


Conclusion 


The recent announcement of plans to refund almost 
$2,000,000,000 of the Liberty 444s with a new issue of 
34s has led to the inference that inflation projects are 
to be abandoned. A natural consequence of this snap 
judgment has been a 





onto the market at the 
rate of 4,000 short 
tons a week, compared 
with the weekly mine 
output of 5,000 tons. 
Since the major fabri- 
cators will buy o-nly 
from producers by 
which they are 
controlled, independent 
smelters are obliged to 
dump their output. 
Other _ non-ferrous 
metals are soft in sym- 
pathy with copper, and 
with the drop in for- 
eign exchange . rates 
which has been espe- 
cially harmful to silver. 
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THE TREND OF COMMODITY PRICES 
U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. INDEX-1926=100 


Changes in Major Commodity Price Groups for the 
Fortnight Ended October 14, 1933 


sharp decline in 
foreign exchange 
rates, staple commodi- 
ty prices and common 
stock equities. Disap- 
pointment over the re- 
cent slowing down in 
retail sales and produc: 
tion has also been a 
contributing factor. 
Nevertheless, it ap: 
pears to be rather 
shortsighted to con: 
clude from these prob- 
ably transient disturb- 
ances that the Adminis’ 
tration’s recovery pro’ 
gram has been perma: 
nently blocked. The 
fact is that, despite set’ 
backs which are in 
evitable consequences 
of excessive specula 
tion, business is still 
much better than a 
year ago at this time. 
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Answers to Inquiries 











The Personal Service Department of THE MAGAzINE OF WALL STREET will answer, by mail 
or telegram, a reasonable number of inquiries on any listed securities in which you may be 
interested, or on the standing and reliability of your broker. This service in conjunction with 
your subscription should represent thousands of dollars in value to you. It is subject only to 


the following conditions: 


1. Give all necessary facts, but be brief. 

2. Confine your request to three listed securities. 

3. No inquiry will be answered which does not enclose stamped, self-addressed envelope. 

4. If not now a paid subscriber, use coupon elsewhere in this issue and send check at same 
time you transmit your first inquiry. 

Special rates upon request for those requiring additional service. 








SOCONY-VACUUM CORP. 


Please give me any information you may 
have on Socony-Vacuum. Do you con- 
sider it a good speculative investment at 
present prices? I have heard that its out- 
look is very promising but I will appre- 
ciate your opinion before I act—H. A. P., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Socony-Vacuum Corp. maintains 
its leading position as a distributor of 
petroleum products throughout the 
world. In addition to its domestic fa- 
cilities, its foreign organizations pene- 
trate to the most remote sections and 
Socony- Vacuum products are available 
practically everywhere that civilization 
can be found. The foreign business 
amounts to about one-third on a quan- 
tity basis and to about 40% or 45% 
in money value of the total volume of 
the enterprise. Arrangements are now 
being worked out for a merger of the 
producing properties in Sumatra, con- 
trolled by the Standard Oil Co. of New 
Jersey, with foreign units of Socony- 
Vacuum, assuring a source of supply 
from the former to take care of the 
trade in the Far East, India and South 
Africa, thus making Socony-Vacuum 
less dependent upon Russian and Rou- 
manian sources. The annual report for 
1932 revealed a small profit of 17 cents 
a share on the common stock, in con- 
trast with a loss of $4,169,247 in the 
preceding year. No interim statements 
are published; but Socony has undoubt- 
edly benefitted from the improved con- 


ditions in industry in evidence during 
the recent past, resulting from the 
N R A influence. Furthermore, the 
improved outlook coupled with the 
absence of necessitous inventory losses 
at the coming year-end may warrant 
the resumption of dividends in the not 
too distant future. We regard the 
stock as an attractive speculation and 
recommend purchases around current 
levels. 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO. 


Do you consider Reynolds Tobacco “B” 
an outstanding investment opportunity? Is 
its present dividend rate reasonably as- 
sured? It seems to me that the cigarette 
industry's main difficulties are behind it, 
and I am thinking of buying 100 shares 
of this stock for income and price appre- 
ctation—E, O. S., San Francisco, Calif. 


Although R. J. Reynolds Co. does 
not publish interim statements, it may 
be inferred from the fact that opera- 
tions have been increased repeatedly 
to meet the demand for “Camel” cigar- 
ettes and other tobacco products, that 
earnings are running at a rate approxi- 
mating those for 1932, when profits 
amounted to $3.36 a share. Another 
source of profit has undoubtedly arisen 
through the completion of the sale of 
the 585,000 shares of class “B” stock 
in the open market at the prices pre- 
vailing prior to July, which were sub- 
stantially higher than the cost price of 


about $31 a share at which the stock 
had been carried in the balance sheet 
for December 31, 1932. In addition 
to the “Camel” cigarettes, one of the 
four leading brands, this company 
makes “Prince Albert” smoking to- 
bacco and other brands of smoking and 
chewing tobacco, so that it has the ad- 
vantage of diversification of output, 
meeting the demand for lower priced 
smoking materials. The almost impreg- 
nable financial condition has undoubt- 
edly been maintained and perhaps im- 
proved over December 31, 1932, when 
current assets amounted to $144,774, 
153 including $60,340,555 cash and 
U. S. Government securities, against 
current liabilities of only $12,162,269. 
There is some possibility of an advance 
in wholesale cigarette prices soon, 
thereby augmenting earning power. 
Despite the absence of definite infor- 
mation covering present earnings, the 
ample liquid resources would indicate 
the ability of the company to maintain 
the present dividend rate, and conse- 
quently we endorse the purchase of 
the shares for income and price 
appreciation. 


HERCULES POWDER CO. 


What do you think of the early profit 
possibilities in Hercules Powder common? 
What do you think of it as a long-pull 
investment? I bought 100 shares at 34% 

(Please turn to page 44) 


When Quick Service Is Required Send Us Prepaid a 
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LEAR, concise and de- 

finite advice — followed 
through to completion. The 
type of service that you 
want and need. 


(THESE two telegrams could have been worth hundreds of dollars to you. They illus- 

trate how our service operates and how it has enabled subscribers to take profits of 
$786 for every $800 employed in our Trading Advices closed out during the past six 
months. Similar profits have been available from our Unusual Opportunities and Bar- 
gain Indicator. Mail your subscription at once to share in our current and new advices; 
waiting until these issues have already advanced will prove costly. 


The INVESTMENT ana BUSIN ESS FORECAST R 
Oo 
The MAGAZINE of WALL STREET 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


THE INVESTMENT AND BUSINESS FORECAST October 28 


of The Magazine of Wall Street, 90 Broad Street, New York, N. Y. 
Cable Address: TICKERPUB 





I enclose $75 to cover my six months’ test subscription to The Investment and Business Forecast. I understand that regardless of the tele- 
grams I select I will receive the complete service outlined below by mail. ($125 will cover an entire year’s subscription.) 


Send me collect telegrams on all recommendations checked below. (Wires will be sent you in our Private Code after our Code Book has had 
time to reach you.) 


TRADING ADVICES: Short-term recommendations following the intermediate rallies and declines (for the 
[ ] purpose of securing profits that may be applied to the purchase of investment and 
semi-investment securities). Six to eight wires a month. 
UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITIES Speculative investments in sound low-priced common stocks that offer 
CJ outstanding possibilities for market profit. Three to four wires a month. 
BARGAIN INDICATOR. Dividend-paying issues entitled to investment rating, with good profit possibili- 
L] ties. Three to four wires a month. 
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ODD LOTS 


In listed securities carried on 
conservative margin 


Your Inquiries Invited 


Dunscombe & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
60 Broad Street New York 




















Dividend and Interest 





LOEW’S INCORPORATED 


“THEATRES EVERY WHERE’’ 
October 20th,1933. 
HE Board of Directors has declared a 
tee dividend of = per share 
on the outstanding $6.50 Cumulative Pre- 
ferred Stock of this Company, payable on 
the 15th day of November, 1933 to stock- 
holde’s of record at the close of business en 
the 26th day of October, 1933. Checks will 


be mailed. 
DAVID BERNSTEIN 
Vice President & Treasurer 








Chrysler Corporation 
* DIVIDEND ON COMMON STOCK - 
A dividend of fifty cents (¥.50) per share, on 
the Common Stock, has been declared, payable 
December 31, 1933, to stockholders of record at 

the close ef busimess December 1, 1933. 


B. E. Hatchinsen, Vice President and Treasurer 
ee 











CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY, Inc. 


A regular quarterly dividend 

of sixty-two and one-half cents 

(624e¢) per share on the common 

stock of this Company has been 

declared payable November 15, 

1933, to steckholders of record 

at the close of business October 25, 1933. 
Books will not close. 

J. B. JEFFRESS, JR., Treasurer. 














To the President of a 

Dividend-Paying Corporation :— 
Why should you publish your divi- 
dend notices in The Magazine of 
Wall Street? 


You will reach the greatest number of 
potential Stockholders of record at the 
time when they are perusing our maga- 
zine, seeking sound securities to add to 
thin holdings. 

By keeping them informed of your divi- 
dend action, you create the maximum 

for your Company 

in wide diversification 

of your securities among these influential 
investors. 


Place The Magazine of Wall Street on the 
list of publications carrying your next divi- 
dend notice. 
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Odd Lots 
Full Lots 


TOCKS - BOND 


Commission Orders 





executed for cash or 
conservative margins. 





Walter J. Fahy & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
29 Broadway New York 


Uptown Office Albany, N. Y. 
522 Fifth Ave. DeWitt Clinton Hotel 


Westhampton Beach, L. I. 


























MARKET TERMS 


and trading methods clearly 
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The Way 
Successful 
Men 
Invest . 


Men who achieve success in life 
usually owe much of their success 
to investments in sound securities 
—to buying them at the right 
time—to keeping posted always. 


THE MaGazINE OF WALL STREET 
is depended on by countless suc- 
cessful investors to keep them 
informed on present holdings and 
on new opportunities. Our ex- 
perts are constantly combing the 
entire field of investments, and 
suggest bargains in high grade, 
dividend-paying stocks and bonds 


as they develop. 


New Opportunities for You 


to Profit in the Next 
Few Months 


In this new era of the stock 
market there are money-making 


opportunities in sight for you. 


Timeliness is the prime requisite 
for making profits during this 
period. A clear understanding of 
trends and authoritative guidance 


can be of real value to you now. 


Special “Get-Acquainted”’ 
Offer 


Take advantage of our special 
Be as- 
sured of receiving your copies of 
THE MacazinE OF WALL STREET 
during the months just ahead. 
Every issue will contain timely 
information of real money-value 


“get-acquainted” offer. 


to you. 


Mail this coupon—now 


The Magazine of Wall Street 
90 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK 


I enclose $1.00. Send me the four issues 
beginning with your November 11th issue. 


CUIf you would like to have this special 
offer cover eigh’ issues instead of four, 


eheck here and enclose $2.00. 


10-28-ST 
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N High Low High Low 
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7% 14 3 
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¢ Plus 1% in stock. § Payable in stock. * Including extras. 
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Tide Water Associated Oil 
(Continued from page 33) 
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branches of the oil industry, through 
two subsidiary operating units—Tide 
Water Oil Co. and Associated Oil Co. 
The company controls extensive crude 
oil properties capable of producing in 
excess of present refinery require- 
ments; pipe line facilities have been 
enlarged with a consequent reduction 
of material proportions in transporta- 
tion costs; and the distribution of re- 
fined products is world-wide. 

In the first six months of the cur- 
rent year, Tide Water Associated re- 
ported a deficit for the common stock. 
This was the experience of the majority 
of oil companies. Tide Water dis- 
tinguished itself, however, by operat- 
ing at a profit in the second quarter 
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Tide Water Associated 
Oil 

Price Div. Yield 

$10 = None 
Working Capital 6/30/33.. $37,620,278 

Earnings Per Share 

SN 6 aid a6 ec 5 Bin Vien bd Hose ee $0.76 
BME weiss veo in 6 aie oinisle' hs ein so ete d 1.75 
Ae sold a Seas ie Ou wis ie eee teee 0.13 
er ee ee 0.05 














and after allowing for all charges, in- 
cluding dividends on the 6% preferred 
shares (not being paid) net income 
was equal to $0.07 on the common 
stock. In the third quarter, earnings 
for the common rose to $0.26 and for 
the nine months profits were equal to 
3.96 per share on the preferred. With 
the improved situation in the oil 
industry profits might be enlarged 
readily to a point which would 
permit the resumption of dividends on 
the preferred shares in 1934. This pos- 
sibility is supported further by the com- 
pany’s strong balance sheet. Preferred 
dividends, which are cumulative, were 
omitted earlier this year coincident 
with the omission of common divi- 
dends on the shares of the two operat- 
ing subsidiaries. In view of the cumu- 
lative feature the desire of the manage- 
ment to restore payments as soon as 
earnings permit can be taken for 
granted. 

Of Tide Water Associated Oil com- 
mon stock, there are 5,612,240 shares 
outstanding, preceded by 666,524 
shares of 6% preferred stock of $100 
par value. Consolidated funded debt 
and purchase money obligations are 
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serves 1,662 cities and towns of twenty states .. . combined 
population 6,000,000...total customers 1,569,296...installed 
generating capacity 1,586,694 kilowatts...properties operate 
under the direction of Byllesby Engineering and Manage- 
ment Corporation, the Company’s wholly-owned subsidiary. 
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less than $11,500,000. Subsidiary pre- 
ferred stock totals $19,944,600 and mi- 
nority interest, $2,959,000. Thus, it 
will be seen that once these senior obli- 
gations are provided for earnings on the 
common could rise quite rapidly under 
favorable conditions. 

Were it not for the fact that pre- 
vious efforts to correct the evils of the 
oil industry were without avail, it is 
probable that representative oil stocks 
would now be selling at substantially 
higher levels in recognition of the lat- 
est stabilization plan. This plan, how- 
ever, is being administered by the 
Government and its chances of success 
are enhanced by the ability of the Gov- 
ernment to enforce adherence to it. 
The shares of Tide-water Associated 
are of speculative calibre but the risks 
involved appear well compensated for 
by a current appraisal of the company’s 
outlook. 








Intimate Letters of a Wash- 
ington Journalist & His 
New York Broker 


(Continued from page 21) 








forms. Actually, if the President could 
find some popular way of relieving 
Wall Street right now he would do it. 
I am sure he agrees with me that a good 
market would be the best help NR A 
could have. Next time I see him I’m 
going to recommend that the Govern- 
ment buy a billion shares of common 
stocks, 

N R A is getting a bit sour, Gen- 
eral Johnson is a little on edge and 
there are endless rows of one sort and 
another, but don’t underestimate the 
profound change the movement has 
worked in the psychology of the na- 
tion. It has given every citizen a 
chance to work with the President for 
better times, it has given creative ex- 
pression to the public’s devotion to the 
Chief of chiefs. F. D. receives on the 
average 3,000 letters a day; Hoover 


got only 600. They tell me these let- 
ters are almost filial in their devotion 
and encouragement. . . . Washington is 
confident that the last half of the fall 
will show big buying expansion. . 
Public Works is really moving at last 
and construction contracts and em- 
ployment are mounting. . . . Predicted 
that this will soon result in loosening 
of bank loans. . . . Authorities are pon- 
dering now on a scheme for direct loans 
for residential building. Heretofore 
public assistance to home owners has 
been of a rescue sort—now the plan 
is to start individual home building. . . . 
No alarm here over Germany’s bolt 
from League and disarmament confer- 
ence. .. . Nothing expected from Brit- 
ish war debts conference. War debts 
will remain in status quo until all na- 
tions are ready to sit in an honest-to- 
God conference to normalize interna’ 
tional economic relations—the more 
irritants the sooner it will come. . 
Inside story here is that June confer- 
ence failed because of British course— 
MacDonald, socialist, talked interna- 
tionally but Chamberlain, nationalist, 
acted nationally. Latter sees great op- 
portunity to regain British world su- 
premacy during present chaos. . 
Code building goes merrily on and 
process is letting loose a lot of expense 
money. . . . One regional association is 
spending $600,000 a year on code ad- 
ministration—New vocation of code 
counselling is springing up, giving em- 
ployment to thousands—Know of one 
former clerk in a national association 
who is pulling down $10,000 a year. . . 
Hear of a busted economist stepping 
into $30,000 a year. . . . Confidential 
Washington letterwriters are benefit- 
ting from notoriety conferred by the 
row two of them had with General 
Johnson. Latter, however, is not bark- 
ing so much as he was but is using his 
teeth more. Code chiselers are finding 
that they are “in the army now.” 

Cheer up! Life may be hard, but 
it’s exciting. And I am still betting on 
Uncle Sam and recovery—as my ac- 
count shows. 


Don. 
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Answers to Inquiries 
(Continued from page 38) 








on a recommendation in your Magazine 
a few months ago and sold at 58%. This 
stock is now quoted around 48% and I am 
considering buying another 100 shares.— 
J.J. H., Chicago, Ill. 


To the average layman, “Hercules” 
and explosives (blasting supplies and 
sport powders) are almost synonymous. 
While this division still contributes the 
major portion of earnings to Hercules 
Powder Co., other branches of the 
chemical industry are becoming of in- 
creasing importance to the company. 
In addition to explosives, products of 
Hercules Powder include nitro cellu- 
lose, cellulose, heavy chemicals and 
naval stores (rosin and turpentine). 
By virtue of the company’s broad scope 
of operations, it has been able to take 
full advantage of the improvement in 
business and industry evidenced dur- 
ing recent months. Earnings during 
the quarter ended June 30, 1933, rose 
to $666,072, equal, after preferred 
dividends, to 83 cents a share on the 
common stock, from $226,978 or 7 
cents a share in the preceding quarter, 
and compared with net of $213,011 or 
4 cents a share for the June quarter 
of 1932. Thus, earnings for the initial 
half of 1933 equalled 90 cents a com- 
mon share, whereas results for the first 
half of 1932 amounted to a deficit of 
12 cents a share. Assuming that the 
current rate of activity is maintained 
or bettered during the remaining 
months of the year, full 1933 returns 
should exceed those of last year by a 
wide margin. By virtue of an exten- 
sive research organization, the broad- 
ening of the company’s operations 
should continue during ensuing years. 
Hence, the common stock of Hercules 
Powder Co. merits favorable considera- 
tion, as an equity offering outstanding 
possibilities during the next major up- 
ward swing of the economic cycle. 
The stock is reasonably valued at pre- 
vailing prices, and we recommend pur- 
chase. 


LOOSE-WILES BISCUIT CO. 


My broker advises the purchase of 
Loose-Wiles as an out-and-out investment. 
Do you give it the same rating? Do you 
foresee any increase in its dividends? 
Would you advise its purchase at current 
levels?—R. J., New York, N. Y. 


A turning point in the earnings trend 
of Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co, was regis- 
tered in the second quarter of this year, 
with further improvement recorded in 
the third three months’ period. Profits 
for the three months ended September 
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30, last, amounted to $453,633 as com- 
pared with $399,813 in the three 
months ended June 30, last, and $187,- 
483 for the third three months’ period 
of 1932. Returns for the first nine 
months of the current year amounted 
to $1,218,543 or $1.96 a share on 
the common stock, as compared with 
$978,753 or $1.43 a share on a slightly 
larger number of common shares out- 
standing in the like period of last year. 
There is basis for the belief that earn- 
ings during the final half of 1933 
should equal or better those of last 
year, thus providing ample coverage 
for current annual dividends. Fur- 
thermore, should business improve- 
ment warrant, more liberal dividend 
policies on the part of directors are 
conceivable. Despite the adversities of 
recent years, the management of Loose- 
Wiles Biscuit Co. has broadened its 
scope of operations through an inten- 
sive expansion program, and as now 
constituted, is in a position to serve 
the entire United States. Its “Sun- 
shine” products are distributed through 
agencies in more than 100 principal 
cities. By virtue of its strong trade po- 
sition, earning power should enhance 
proportionately with business improve- 
ment. The common stock, based on 
prevailing quotations, offers an attrac- 
tive income return, and purchases are 
fully warranted. 


PURITY BAKERIES CORP. 


As a new subscriber I would like some 
information on Purity Bakeries. I have 
been holding 100 shares bought several 
years ago at twice current prices. Do you 
advise holding or selling this stock? What 
do you think of its speculative possibilities? 
—J. A. R., Boston, Mass. 

In view of the fact that Purity 
Bakeries Corp. has concentrated its 
efforts in centers of an industrial clas- 
sification, with a high density of popu- 
lation, it has been hard pressed to re- 
port satisfactory earnings during the 
years of the depression. Furthermore, 
the cake and pastry divisions, the most 
profitable during normal times, have 
been severely affected by the sharply 
curtailed purchasing power of the 
public. Thus, the bread division of the 
company’s operations has been its chief 
main-stay during the more recent past. 
In fact, as a result of improved sales 
procedure, and broader advertising 
policies, Purity Bakeries has been able 
to take full advantage of the improve- 
ment in the employment situation 
that has evidenced itself thus far. 
Profits during the 12 weeks ended July 
15, 1933, amounted to $248,800 or 32 
cents a share on the common stock as 
compared with $116,094 or 14 cents 
a share during the 16 preceding weeks 
and $132,076 or 16 cents a share dur- 
ing the 12 weeks ended July 16, 1932. 


Thus, net income for the 28 weeks 
ended July 15, last, equalled 47 cents 
a common share against 30 cents for 
the corresponding interval of last year. 
The company’s prominence in the bak- 
ing industry should enable it to regis- 
ter further gains to net income with 
sustained improvement in the employ- 
ment situation. This factor, coupled 
with the entirely satisfactory financial 
condition of the company, justifies the 
maintenance of confidence on the part 
of present shareholders. Therefore, 
and despite the speculative character- 
istics of the common stock, retention of 
your holdings is advocated. 


NEW JERSEY ZINC CoO. 


I have made money on New Jersey Zinc 
in the past. Now with new interest in the 
metals I would like to buy 100 shares of 
this stock. First, though, I would like 
your opinion on this company’s near-term 
outlook, and whether you think its stock 
should sell higher in the near future?— 
K. E. W., Newark, N. J. 


For the three months ended June 
30, 1933, New Jersey Zinc Co. real- 
ized a profit of $933,002, equivalent 
to 48 cents a share on the common 
stock and more than double the earn- 
ings of $437,378 or 22 cents a share 
for the first quarter of the year. At 
the latest rate, the quarter’s portion 
of the annual dividend of $2 was 
nearly covered. For the six months 
ended June 30, 1933, including the 
less profitable first quarter, net earn- 
ings were $1,370,380, equal to 17 cents 
a share, compared with $1,078,999, or 
55 cents a share for the first half of 
1932. This amount was not quite suf- 
ficient to cover the dividends paid, but 
the latest rate indicates that the period 
of dipping into surplus to maintain 
distributions, has about ended. Hence, 
it now appears likely that 1933 as a 
whole may join the long procession of 
profitable years for this leading manu- 
facturer of zinc products and producer 
of the metal. In response to this im- 
provement higher prices for the shares 
may be expected within a reasonable 
period of time and, consequently, the 
purchase of the stock at present levels 
is approved. 


P. LORILLARD CoO. 


All the “Big Four” cigarette manufac- 
turers appear to be doing so well that I 
would like to know your opinion of the 
speculative possibilities for Lorillard com- 
mon. How does its financial and earnings 
outlook compare? Would you recommend 
buying 100 shares at prevailing prices?— 
A. J. D., Philadelphia, Pa. 


P. Lorillard Co. ranks as one of the 
“Big Four” cigarette manufacturers; 
its “Old Gold” produces about 20% 
of the company’s income. The balance 
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nopoly, efforts are being made to di- 
versify production by developing an 
increasing number of chemical prod- 
ucts, including salts, titanium dioxide 
and phosphoric acid, which so far have 
contributed only small amounts to in- 
come, but which have growing possi- 
bilities. In view of the company’s 
leading trade position, strong finances 
and constructive outlook, we advise 
you to maintain your position in this 
stock with a view to higher levels 
under more favorable market condi- 
tions. 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS 
MACHINES CORP. 


I now have a nice profit on 150 shares 
of International Business Machines which 
averaged me about 118. I am uncertain 
though as to whether present prices dis- 
count much of its early prospects and if 
there might be a downward readjustment 
in price. I will, therefore, appreciate your 
counsel on the advisability of holding or 
— this stock—W. E. S., Baltimore, 


Net income of International Busi- 
ness Machines Corp., on a consolidated 
basis, for the six months ended June 
30, 1933, amounted to $2,902,012 
equal to $4.12 a share on 703,345 
shares of no par common stock. This 
compared with net of $3,542,117 or 
$5.04 a share in the first half of 1932. 
The profits decline registered during the 
initial half of the current year is 
largely due to the falling off of new 
business during the early months of 
the year, since it is to be noted that 
based on bulletins of the company, a 
turn for the better evidenced itself 
during the month of May. Unit sales 
during the month of September, more- 
over, were reported to be the greatest 
ever received during a single month, 
and exceeded former record month's 
volume (June, 1929) by about 14%. 
It is quite possible that the increase in 
dollar volume of sales has not been as 
pronounced as unit volume, which fac- 
tor, coupled with increased operating 
costs, may have prevented a corre- 
sponding increase in net income for 
the period. Nevertheless, full 1933 
returns should provide ample coverage 
for current annual dividend require- 
ments on the capital stock of $6 a 
share. International Business Machines 
has an alert research organization and 
may be expected to add many profit- 
able products to its already varied lines 
as time progresses. Undoubtedly, the 
strong financial position of the com- 
pany in evidence at the close of last 
year has been maintained, a factor that 
is further reassuring in judging the 
longer term prospects of the company. 
As the situation now stands, we see 
little cause for disturbing your com- 
mitment in the 2 








The Government Swings 
to the Right 


(Continued from page 12) 








ness again assert themselves. They 
cannot move without new capital. 
Capital is timid and the machinery of 
mobilizing it is destroyed. The wounds 
of the depression and the uncertainty 
as to the country’s monetary policy are 
mainly responsible for this inertia, but 
some of it is due to the effects of the 
securities regulation act. It was in- 
tended to make the vendors of securi- 
ties, rather than the buyers, beware. 
An admirable purpose, but it has re- 
sulted in freight instead of reform. A 
term in jail is more likely for enter- 
prising men than success in an effort 
to float new securities. 

Washington begins to realize that 
it can not both beat and milk the cow 
of capital. The professorial and pink 
radicals have served their purpose and 
had their day. The swing to the right 
begins. Raising prices by debasing 
money is no longer a technique of high 
esteem. Hereafter administration 
measures will make more of the good 
creditor and less of the poor debtor. 
Profits will again become government- 
ally creditable, and a capitalistic coun- 
try will return to the encouragement 
of capital. Soon there will be less 
fatuous planning to increase wages by 
decreasing production and more to 
raise them and shorten the workday by 
increasing production. Today capital 
trusts the Government because its 
policies have made all other trust peril- 
ous. From now on the Government 
will more and more follow policies that 


-will influence capital to trust business. 








“Now Don’t Quote Me, 
But—” 


(Continued from page 15) 








ers, perhaps long shut down. But for 
the mills which because of superior fa- 
cilities or better management had been 
producing beyond the quota the story 
is one of bitter disappointment. Some 
of these concerns have cut out 
one shift and others have reduced run- 
ning time of their single shift. Still 
others have shut down entirely because 
wage costs could not be met out of 
production, quota or no quota. I know 
of one manufacturing community 
where the weekly payroll has been 
cut in two under N R A. You 
can’t explain to a worker who 


finds only half as much cash in his 


increased pay envelope as he got be- 
fore the ‘increase’ that while he is 
getting less now, he might get nothing 
in the future if production isn’t con- 
trolled. Nor can you interest him in 
the explanation that his smaller pay 
means some pay for fellows in the next 
state. All he knows is that he has less 
money and bigger bills to pay. And 
how he roars!” 








Can We Afford to Stabilize 
Now? 


(Continued from page 14) 








Finally, the restoration of the gold 
standard will be impracticable unless 
it is undertaken in concerted pre- 
agreement with the more important 
foreign countries, notably Great Bri- 
tain. The relationships existing be- 
tween the major world currencies and 
the varying internal price levels are of 
vital influence upon the flow of world 
trade. Present policies of intense na- 
tionalism, involving all varieties of 
trade barriers, do not present the ap- 
propriate setting for a return to the 
gold standard. Moreover, American 
stabilization without regard for the 
rest of the world, would result in a 
frantic rush of capital, both American 
and foreign, out of Europe back to this 
country. The effect of such a capital 
rush would be demoralizing panic in 
London and Paris and might conceiv- 
ably initiate a dangerous speculation in 
this country. 

In summary: Ultimate stabilization 
at whatever gold parity will be a highly 
desirable thing and will probably be 
followed, if history is any guide, by a 
protracted period of normal prosperity. 
Meanwhile, unfortunately, the time is 
not ripe. A suggested alternative is 
that some of the present uncertainty 
might be relieved if the Administration 
would announce a date, well in the 
future, at which gold payments would 
be positively resumed, either at the old 
or a new parity, thus giving time for 
economic adjustments to work them: 
selves out. It is pointed out that after 
the Civil War the resumption act was 
passed by Congress in 1874, while specie 
payments were resumed five years later 
in 1879. When that act was passed, 
however, the dollar was at a discount 
of only 10 per cent and majority opin 
ion supported the return to the old 
parity. Unless natural recovery of 
planned production adjustments carry 
commodity prices to a level at which 
our debt burden is supportable, it is 
to be doubted that prevailing public 
opinion would support a return to the 
former parity. Since there is consid- 
erable doubt, therefore, as to the pos’ 
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sible degree of ultimate devaluation, a 
promise to return to the gold standard 
several years hence, without clarifica- 
tion of the question of parity, could 
scarcely dissipate the present monetary 
uncertainty. 

We face, in short, a monetary transi- 
tion which must be worked out to a 
conclusion beyond any mortal predic- 
tion. The lack of any clarifying off- 
cial statement is tacit admission that 
the Administration itself does not— 
indeed, can not—know the answer. 








Chemical Industry in 
Unique Position 


(Continued from page 30) 








nounced than here and nowhere has 
new capital been so profitable during 
the past few years. Large, fully inte- 
grated chemical units are not only able 
to maintain a better and more eco- 
nomical balance between joint-products 
but large savings are made by consoli- 
dating expensive research activities. 
Throughout the years since 1929, large 
sums of money were spent on new 
chemical plants and old capital was 
multiplied by mergers; nevertheless a 
great deal of the new capital was em- 
ployed to good advantage and profits 
were made even last year. Corpora- 
tions that have a higher earning power 
than formerly are much sought after 
by investors and speculators alike and 
in this respect many chemical compan- 
ies are unique. 











Is Federal Control of the 
Stock Exchange Needed? 


(Continued from page 19) 








Perfection, however, is difficult, if 
not impossible, to attain. There is 
still room for improvement in Ex- 
change regulations and practice, de- 
spite all that has been done to this 
end in the past few years. It has been 
suggested that the Stock Exchange in- 
sist that members chose one of four 
lines of activity and stick to it. The 
four possible lines of activity are:— 
specialists on the floor of the Exchange, 
firms doing a straight commission busi- 
ness, underwriters, and retailers, If 
this were done, a customer would 
know exactly where the interest of his 
broker lay. It would be impossible for 
an underwriter to distribute one of 
his underwritten issues through his 
commission customers, it would be im- 
possible for a broker, owning stock and 
Wishing to be rid of it, to build up a 
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Many Wall Street men have found that living at 
The Croydon pays generous dividends. 

.. They enjoy the use of the express subway 
that takes them to their office in only 20 minutes. 

.»» They enjoy the complete apartment arrange- 
ment with its full-sized kitchen and dining alcove 
plus all the conveniences of a hotel including dining 
room, room food service and maid service—if and 


when desired. 


. -- They enjoy the location—the nearness to 
Central Park and Fifth Avenue, the convenience to 
many fine schools, the sun roof and the playroom 


for the children. 


. + They enjoy The Croydon because they get 


their money’s worth. 


Apartments from 2 to 8 rooms at surprisingly 


modest rentals. 


Furnished or unfurnished. 


Che Cropdon 


one-half block from Central Park 


12 East 86th Street 
BUtterfield 8-4000 


New York i 





market through his commission custo- 
mers, and it would be impossible for 
a commission customer to be envolved 
in a failure because his broker had 
sustained large underwriting losses. In- 
deed, the segregation of Stock Ex- 
change members by their business 
would afford the public protection in 
a number of important ways. 

Because his position is a curious one 
and his work not easily understood, 
the “specialist” has received his full 
share of recrimination. Frankly, a deal 
of it was justified. In the past year or 
so, however, the Stock Exchange has 
prohibited the “specialist” from ac- 
cepting stock offered, or supplying 
stock wanted until he has attempted to 
obtain in the open market a better 
price than that named in the orders; 
and has also prohibited the specialist, 
his partners and his firm from having 
anything to do with a pool operation 
in the stock in which he is a specialist, 
and from granting or acquiring options 
in connection with any pool operation 
in the stock in which he is a specialist. 
Both these were constructive moves and 
it is hard to see how anything more 
can be done, except possibly the already 
discussed segregation of activities. 

The customers’ man system, how- 
ever, can still be improved, despite the 
many constructive regulations of the 
past few years. There are, of course, 
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depressions may 


come... and go 
but Shotland & Shot- 


land go on designing 
and making the finest 
custom tailored clothes 
using beautiful im- 
ported fabrics. 
And more .. . not 
only do we please the 
most discriminating 
men when it comes to 
the ultimate in appear- 
ance ... but we also 
satisfy their desire for 
the highest character 
of clothes, at most 
reasonable costs. 
May we show you our 
especially fine selec- 
tion of new Fall and 
Winter fabrics— at 
your convenience—and 
for your convenience, 
telephone 

Bryant 9-7495 
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WHAT SCHOOL WILL 
BEST FIT YOUR 


CHILD'S NEEDS? 


The School and College Depart- 
ment of THE MAGAZINE 
OF WALL STREET invites 
you to consult it on any school 
question. 


An impartial advisory opinion, 
based upon a study of all 
available material and personal 
contact, will be rendered to 
all inquiries. 


is no charge for this 
service. 


There 


Address: 
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Thousands of the nation’s business 
leaders read The Magazine of Wall 
Street regularly as a basis to form de- 
cisions for their business. They find the 
analyses of current economic events and 
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Stock Exchange houses whose custo- 
mers’ men would never think of call- 
ing up a client to suggest that there 
were a “quick turn” in this, or a re- 
markable future in that; to whom it 
would never occur, and who would 
never be asked, to urge their customers 
to take stock which their house wished 
to sell; and who thoroughly know their 
business and perform an economic ser- 
vice. There are, however, others who 
continue to misuse their’office. Ideally, 
a customers’ man should not be hired 
for his ability on the golf course or 
football field, or because he can talk a 
lot of people into doing a great deal 
more stock trading than is good for 
them, but because of his: knowledge of 
securities and general business. He 
should be a trained security statistician 
and a well grounded economist, and 
emphatically his salary should not de- 
pend upon the amount of business he 
brings the house. From the present 
rules that customers’ men must receive 
a minimum weekly salary and that 
they shall be given six-months con- 
tracts at a fixed salary, it is clear that 
the Exchange fully recognizes the dan- 
gers of a system by which the remu- 
neration of customers’ men was virtu- 
ally a commission on the amount of 
business they brought in. If the custo- 
mers’ man system cannot be brought 
in time close to the ideal, it might be 
better to abolish it altogether, substi- 
tuting mere “order takers” at a mod- 
erate weekly salary. 

It has been suggested that trading 
on margin be stopped. This, however, 
seems hardly practicable. If Stock Ex- 
change members were prohibited from 
arranging a loan for their customers, 
there is nothing to prevent the latter 
fro:n going over to the local bank and 
obtaining accommodation. Should the 
Stock Exchange demand excessive mar- 
gins, the same thing might well hap- 
pen. Yet the fact remains that a great 
many, motivated by greed, and not 
knowing really what it is that they are 
doing, buy and sell stocks on margin 
and lose their money. While not gen- 
erally advocating a policy of saving a 
fool from his folly, it seems that the 
Stock Exchange might bring pressure 
to bear on its members to use greater 
discrimination in the acceptance of 
margin accounts. True, the Exchange 
recently tightened up on margin re- 
quirements but, it is not so much the 
actual size of a customer's equity, 
rather, as whether or not certain custo- 
mers have any business with that kind 
of equity at all. It may seem unfair 
to prevent the man of small means 
from doing what the more affluent can 
do, but more consideration of indi- 
vidual resources and the justification of 
their taking risks would probably be of 
advantage to every one concerned. 

Other fields where a further tight- 


ening of regulations would prove bene- 
ficial include the operation of pools 
and broker's literature. In addition, 
there might perhaps be an even greater 
co-operation between the Stock Ex- 
change and the state and Federal au- 
thorities which have jurisdiction over 
security matters. 

Yet, though one acknowledges that 
the Stock Exchange is a far from per- 
fect thing, government control would 
have serious disadvantages, perhaps 
fatal disadvantages. As constituted at 
the present time, the Exchange is an 
extremely flexible organization. It can 
put through its own reforms with a 
minimum of trouble and delay. Its 
method of proceeding against recalci- 
trant members could not be equalled 
for efficiency under any other system. 
Whether or not germane to the ques- 
tion, it might be noted that after care- 
ful investigation by a Royal Commis- 
sion the London Stock Exchange was 
permitted to continue as a voluntary 
association. While advocating that the 
Stock Exchange be urged to continue 
the present policy of vigorous reform 
within itself, the interests of stock- 
holders and prospective stockholders 
appear to be best served by vigorous 
opposition to government control 
Give the Stock Exchange time to do 
those things which are wanted of it 
and, if there be a tendency to say this 
should never have happened or that 
should never have been permitted, re- 
member that no lightship was ever 
anchored to a shoal until several ships 
had foundered there, that no railroad 
crossing was ever guarded until sev- 
eral people had lost their lives, and 
that hindsighted criticism is one of the 
easiest things we do well. 








Continental Can Co. 
(Continued from page 26) 








months ended September 30, last, earn- 
ings had mounted to $3.59 a share, 
comparing with $3.13 for the twelve- 
month period ended with June 30 this 
year and $2.58 in the comparative 
September period of 1932. This show- 
ing offers ample assurance that 1933 
will be a very satisfactory year. 

The shares of Continental Can com- 
bine in generous measure those qualities 
which would entitle them to invest: 
ment consideration. It is not without 
reason, therefore, that they are cur’ 
rently quoted at a figure—around 63- 
65—which is a liberal appraisal of pres 
ent dividends and earnings. At the 
same time, the expectation of further 
gains in earnings and higher dividends 
over a period of time is unquestionably 
well supported. 
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World Economic Flashes 
(Continued from page 17) 








nicians. “The state,” he says, “will 
intervene only as a supreme arbiter 
and as a defender of collectivity.” He 


is going to organize a corporation to. 


regulate all of the problems of produc- 
tion because “it is absurd to manufac- 
ture without limits. It is folly,” he 
adds, “and it generates catastrophes. 
We must get rid of those old ideas of 
liberal capitalism.” 


Meanwhile 


Germany has a. new racket for beat- 
ing her creditors and at the same time 
stimulating German business through 
so-called “blocked marks” and scrip— 

A Congressional committee discov- 
ers that Americans loaned a few mil- 
lion dollars to Bolivia for the purpose 
of buying munitions from a British 
firm with which to start an informal 
war with Paraguay and can’t find the 
interest or who won the war— 

The League of Nations invites the 
United States to appoint experts to a 
committee which will study a plan 
for giving assistance to indigent 
foreigners— 

Louis A. Grimes, negro Secretary of 
State of the West African Republic of 
Liberia, still complains at Geneva about 
the Firestone rubber plantations, the 
loan agency of the National City Bank 
of New York and all of our govern- 
mental policies— 

While Comrade Stalin and his little 
group of serious thinkers accuse the 
Japanese of accusing the Soviets of ac- 
cusing the Japanese of trying to steal 
the Chinese Eastern Railway, and no- 
body knows whether the Japanese have 
the Russian bear by the tail or whether 
the Russian bear has stuck its paw into 
a Japanese hornet’s nest. 








As I See It 
(Continued from page 7) 








situation in the post-war setting, which 
gave rise to her monetary excesses, is 
in no way comparable to ours, the re- 
sult stands before us as a warning. It is 
well to remember too that even France, 
who succeeded in checking her in- 
fation, went through an 80-per cent 
devaluation before it ended. 

We consider a currency, based on 
a commodity dollar, and Sweden's ex- 
perience is before us as something 
quite different from that which its 
American exponents have painted it. 
It is true that a fairly constant average 
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price level has been maintained, but 
painful internal disparities have arisen 
as the price of domestic goods shrunk 
and imported products rose. How fortu- 
nate that this system has endured long 
enough to demonstrate its fallacies 
even as we toy with a similar idea. 

We, who are in the position of 
adjusting our financial and social diffi- 
culties quickly, have a gigantic task 
still before us. With amazing rapidity 
we have in a few months made great 
progress toward a solution of our prob- 
lem, and unquestionably the course that 
we should take is becoming clearer and 
clearer. We know now that a safe 
return is along the tested principles of 
sound money and finance. We should 
know that in revaluing our dollar it 
would be folly to fix it at an arbitrary 
point without first establishing a free 
market for gold so that the dollar can 
find its natural level in terms of gold;— 
that the public ownership of industry 
and public utilities is less sound than 
it seemed formerly;—that the progress 
which has thus far been made has been 
a matter of individual effort—a mat- 
ter of each person and each corpora- 
tion aggressively pursuing their course 
regardless of conditions along sound 
lines. It is this procedure multiplied 
many times over that will lead to pro- 
gress and prosperity. All govern- 
mental, social and currency reforms 
are merely hypodermics intended to 
stimulate activity and encourage 
progress. 











Lake Shore Mines 
(Continued from page 28) 








approximately $6 a share in the 1934 
fiscal year. While any estimate must 
be accepted with liberal allowances for 
unforeseen contingencies, this figure 
was conservatively made on the’ basis 
of 1932-33 production. The current 
open market price of about $31 an 
ounce for gold was used in computing 
these earnings. This figure compares 
with the statutory price of $20.67 an 
ounce in effect in the United States 
prior to going off the gold standard. 
Canadian producers have been able to 
take full advantage of the premium in 
world prices, but the effect of this rise 
should be more pronounced this year. 

Added to the promising earnings 
feature are the company’s strong finan- 
cial condition and rich ore reserves. 
Obtainable around 48, the shares, listed 
upon the New York Curb Exchange, 
afford an attractive current return. 
They should appeal primarily, how- 
ever, to the investor able to include 
them in a selected group of industrial 
issues chosen with a view to hedging 
against the uncertainties of possible in- 
flation, 
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KEEP POSTED 


The pieces of literature listed below have 
been prepared with the utmost care by busi- 
ness houses advertising in this issue. They 
will be sent free upon request, direct from 
the is houses. Please ask for them by 
number. e urge our readers to take full 
advan’ of this service. Address Keep 
Posted Department “——— of Wall Street, 
90 Broad Street, New York, N. Y. 


“ODD LOT TRADING’’ 
John Muir & Co., members New York 
Stock Exchange, are distributing their 
booklet to investors. (225) 


WHEN TO BUY AND WHEN TO SELL 
The Investment and Business Bureau 
Forecast, a security advisor service, con- 
ducted by The Magazine of Wall Street, 
definitely advises subscribers what securi- 
ties to buy or sell short and when to 
close out or cover. (783) 


‘*‘TRADING METHODS’’ 
This handbook, issued by Chisholm & 
Chapman, contains much helpful informa- 
tion for traders. A copy together with 
their Market Letter will be mailed upon 
request. (785) 

INVESTMENT PROFIT INSURANCE 
The most logical form of investment 
profit insurance is represented by the 
ersonal and continuous counsel rendered 
= the Investment Management Service. 
Write for full information. No obliga- 
tion, (861) 


BLECTRIC BOND & SHARE CO. 
Full information or reports on companies 
identified with Electric Bond & Share Co., 
furnished upon request. (898) 
*‘*‘SOME FINANCIAL FACTS’’ 
An interesting booklet issued upon re- 
att f the Bell Telephone Securities 
0. 





‘*‘HOW TO PROTECT YOUR CAPITAL 
AND ACCELERATE ITS GROWTH— 
THROUGH TRADING’’ 
Is the title of an interesting article by 
E. B. Harmon of A. W. Wetsel Advisory 
Service, sent upon request. (936) . 


MARGIN  _trrraiaae COMMIS- 

SION CHARG 
Springs & Co. have prepared a folder 
explaining margin requirements, commis- 
sion charges and trading units. Oopies 
gladly sent to investors and traders. 
(939) 

22 MONTHS IN AND OUT OF STOCKS 
Neill-Tyson, Inc., have issued a record of 
market-forecasting accuracy. Sent upon 
request with current market forecast bul- 
letins. (951) 


MAKING MONEY IN STOCKS 
This booklet, issued by Investors Re- 
search Bureau, will be sent free to in- 
vestors upon request. (953) 


MONTHLY STOCK RECORD 
Dunscombe & Co., offer 180-page booklet 
containing statistics on securities listed 
on all principal stock exchanges. Copy 
sent upon request. (959) 

MARKET TRADING FOR THE INDIVI- 

DUAL INVESTOR i 
A pamphlet by Henry H. Blinten describ- 
ing his plan for profitable trading. (967) 
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Socialization Creeps Upon 


Us 
(Continued from page 11) 














progress than all the known social 
philosophies and socialistic laws have 
accomplished since the beginning of 
history. 

Just as Colbert perverted the entire 
economic development of the world 
through his fallacious mercantilism, so 
we may be on the verge of setting back 
the clock of economic progress. We 
are in grave danger of sacrificing the 
future to the perils of the moment. In 
hastening the restoration of prosperity 
we risk the destruction of its perma- 
nent sources. 
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Censorship 


The Magazine of Wall Street rejects 
more advertising per issue than any 
other financial publication. The high 
standards demanded by The Magazine 
of Wall Street assure our readers of 
the reliable source of information an- 
nounced by our advertisers. Bankers, 
institutions and investors read the Maga- 
zine to gain information of the offering 
of responsible firms. 











Dairy Products, Borden, and Beatrice 
Creamery are at, or close to, the strong- 
est financial position of their history. 
Although they have lost perhaps some 
little from a trade standpoint over the 
past year or two, owing to the un- 
orthodox competition they have been 
obliged to meet and because they have 
been the unwilling cause of farmer dis- 
satisfaction, they are still firmly in- 
trenched. Their facilities and organ- 
ization continue virtually unimpaired. 
All in all there is nothing in their posi- 
tion which would lead one to doubt 
their capacity to weather successfully 


Name and Dividend 


General Aviation 
A. & P. Tea N.-V. (7).. 


Inter. Petrol. (1.12) . 
National Aviation. . . 
Nat. Bellas Hess... 


PrOmNOad COrp....oc.s.22 esse 
St. Regis Paper 

Salt Creek Pfd. (. 

Standard Oil of In: 

Swift & Co 





United Founders............ 
United Gas Corp 
United Lt. & Pow. A 


a further period of unsettled business 
conditions. 

It may seem perhaps that the uncer- 
tainties in the dairy outlook nicely bal- 
ance the factors of a favorable nature 
and that the question has merely been 
confused. This is undoubtedly true to 
some extent. The key to the situation 
is in the attempt to reorganize the in- 
dustry. The progress of the reorgan- 
ization program should be followed 
closely by investors in the industry, 
while prospective purchasers might 
well await a more clearly defined 
outlook. 








For Profit and Income 
(Continued from page 34) 








price, then let him place his order with 
the broker after the price has been 
reached. At least in this way he will 
not give previous notice to the world 
of his vulnerable position. 


Higher Price for Allied? 


Reverberations of the recent battle 
in which the New York Stock Ex 
change forced Allied Chemical to modi- 
fy its accounting practice and offer 
more information to stockholders, are 
still heard. The powerful minority 
group of shareholders which so force’ 
fully seconded the Exchange’s demands 
is still extant and changes in manage’ 
ment personnel in the company are ex’ 
pected in due time. Meanwhile the 
shift in the reins of power may occa’ 
sion a run up in A C D to provide the 
outgoing executives with an oppor’ 
tunity to lighten their holdings. This 
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should not be difficult since higher 
prices for the issue are well justified on 
the grounds of the enviable trade and 
financial position occupied by the big 
company. 


Tire Outlook Better 


The outlook for the tire industry ap- 
pears to be improving. The industry 
at last is ready to come to an agree- 
ment within itself. The code of fair 
competition has been signed. It = ; ? ' 
be administered by a committee o S Y A 
four, while someone of prominence O Ou Te Go tn 4 way. 
from outside the industry will be the 
final authority in case of disputes and If you are to travel this year or next, as who is not these days, plan your 
deadlocks. If such an agreement can | Voyage, journey or cruise now. Let us help you glean the very essence of enjoy- 
be made to stand up under time and | ment from your trip. Our Travel Department, headed by a once restless globe 
the assaults which are bound to be | hurdler, will gladly place his experience at your command. Write us for the travel 
made upon it, no other single happen- | information you wish. 


ing could be as beneficial to the tire WORLD CRUISES 


industry. _ In any case, the manufac- EMPRESS OF BRITAIN, 130 days (33 ports) 
turer of tires has done very much bet- FRANCONIA, 141 days (33 ports) 


ter this year. Automobile production PRESIDENT GARFIELD, 109 days (20 ports) 


increased quite remarkably, car mile- EUROPE, ASIA, AFRICA CRUISE 


age was greater, some part of the pent- 
up replacement demand was made EEEPERSS OF AUSERAISA, 60 Gaye (85 parte) 


effective, and inventory write-offs dis- WEST INDIES CRUISES AND SOUTH AMERICA 
appeared with the rise in raw material KUNGSHOLM, 18 days 
prices. It is to be hoped, however, LATURHTA iS aan cd sti 
that the introduction of third and RELIANCE, 15 days (4 ports) 

i ee EMPRESS OF BRITAIN, 11 days (3 ports) 
fourth line tires is not an omen that ROMA, 13 days (4 ports) 
past arenas of cutthroat competition RS ry ggg ie Bd 
have merely been moved to lower 
brackets. Such a happening would, of 
course, nullify expectations that the 
tire stocks should move higher in re- 


flection of the improved outlook. 








ORIZABA, 138 days (3 ports) 
CHEROKEE, 8 days (St. Augustine Cruise) 
H. R. MALLORY, 13 days (Sea Sport Cruise) 


Eastman Kodak Co. 
(Continued from page 27) 








$20,500,000 was in cash or marketable 
securities. Current liabilities were less 


than $8,000,000. Perhaps your urge to wander suggests some of the following forms of winter vacationing. 


Whether Eastman Kodak has experi- If iy ote = what interests you and mail the list to the Travel Department, we will supply 
the information. 




















enced the era of its greatest expansion (1 Economy Trip to Europe C0 Journey to Pacific Southwest 
and earning power, as some contend, CO) Voyage to Norway 0 California by Boat and Rail 
time alone can tell, but there is nothing f. vos tell = =. ban eaten ai _— India 
; : oyage to So 
bel : - i enue ae ar po seg 1) Journey to Quebec (1) South America by Air 
ill strated that it is not a “fair weather” ; 
Ex organization, for its profits were large The Magazine of Wall Street 
odk even in those years when prosperity 90 Broad Street, New York, N. Y. 
offer > age ar a, =e = piesa ithout ch ligation, information as checked above 
are to the belief that it will participate ee Oe es See ee See 
pene i in any return of business gener- 
nade ly to better days. While recent quo- 
iil tations may seem high in comparison 
“ae with current earnings, they are only 
mp’ about ten times the company’s earnings 
eo Over an extended period of more nor- 
eae mal conditions. Moreover, the com- 
aa pany can doubtless be relied upon to 
por eep the demand for its products alive 


This and active through the development of 
new and improved features. All in 
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Bank, Insurance and 
Investment Trust Stocks 

















IMPORTANT ISSUES 
Quotations as of Recent Date 


BANK AND TRUST COMPANIES 
Bid Asked 
5134 5334 
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United States Trust (70) 


INSURANCE COMPANIES 


[RED csiwoc sions cece eae ’ 32 
14 16% 
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all, Eastman Kodak common. stock 
would seem worthy of the high invest- 
ment regard in which it is generally 
held. 








Controlled Dollar Value 
Brightens Market Prospect 


(Continued from page 9) 








ness and the specter of bankruptcy 
stalked many a corporate management. 
Panic fear gripped the public mind. The 
spirit of hope and initiative was dead. 
The will to buy, even if the means were 
at hand, was paralyzed. Unemployment 
was at its height. In nothing could 
confidence be reposed. Any place was 
suitable for the hoarding of money 
except in a bank. Stock prices were 


INSURANCE COMPANIES—(Continued) 


Hartford Fire (2)...............+- 





t 
36 
United Stare ire BED vcsiscses. ee 291% 
Westchester F. (1) 17% 19% 


SURETY AND MORTGAGE COMPANIES 
Bond & Mtg 1% 
Lawyers Mortgage (.80) HP 
National Surety 2 


INVESTMENT TRUST SHARES 


Amer. Founders Trust 7% Pfd.... 11% 
Collateral Tr. Sh.—A 4 
Amer. & Gen. Sec. $3 Pfd 33 
Interl. Sec. Corp. of Amer., Pfd... 10 
Do Cum. Pfd 10 
No. Amer. Trust Shares 
Second Intl. Securities A 
Do 6% Pf 


determined solely on a basis of sheer 
panic. 

Since then the banks have re-opened 
on a sound basis. Two billions in 
hoarded currency has come out of hid- 
ing. The courage of the American 
people has reasserted itself. Strong, 
confidence-inspiring political leadership 
has replaced timidity and vacillation at 
Washington. More than 3,700,000 
of the unemployed have been put back 
to work, the biggest part of the gain 
coming before N R A was established. 
Commodity prices on the average have 
advanced 20 per cent since March and 
continue to hold approximately all of 
the recovery. Industry has turned 
from fears of bankruptcy to conjecture 
regarding profits. The trend of divi- 
dends is upward. 

The President rightly says: “We 
are on our way and we are headed in 
the right direction.” 

















Sales Representatives 


Well known, long established, security advisory service 
has desirable openings for representatives of integrity, 
appearance and sales ability in various sections of the 
country. Liberal commission on new subscriptions and 
renewa's; interested leads furnished; protection on calls; 
full co-operation. Write giving age, experience, business 
connections if any, territory desired and references. In- 
formation will be kept strictly confidential. 


Box F, Room 700, 90 Broad Street, New York, N. Y. 

















STATEMENT OF THE OWNER. 

SHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCULA. 

TION, ETC., REQUIRED BY THE 
ACT OF MARCH 3, 1933 


Of THe Macazine or Watt Street, published 
every two weeks at New York, N. Y., for Oct. 1, 
1933, 


State of New York lgs 
County of New York §~~ 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally appeared 
E. Kenneth Burger, who, having been duly sworn 
according to law, deposes and says that he is the 
Managing Editor of THe Macazing oF Watt 
Srreet and that the following is, to the best of 
his knowledge and belief, a true statement of the 
ownership, management (and if a daily paper, 
the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publication 
for the date shown in the above caption, required 
by the Act of March 3, 1933, embodied in section 
537, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the 
reverse of this form, to wit: 


_1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business man- 
agers are: 


Publisher—C. G. Wyckoff, 90 Broad St., New 
York, N. Y. 


Editor—None. 


Managing Editor—E. Kenneth Burger, 90 
Broad St., New York, N. Y. 


Business Managers—None. 


2. That the owner is: (If owned by a cor- 
poration, its name and address must be stated and 
also immediately thereunder the names and ad- 
dresses of stockholders owning or holding one 
per cent or more of total amount of stock. If not 
owned by a corporation, the names and addresses 
of the individual owners must be given. If owned 
by a firm, company, or other unincorporated con- 
cern, its name and address, as well as those of 
each individual member must be given.) 


The Ticker Publishing Co., Inc., 90 Broad St., 
New York, N. Y. 


C. G. Wyckoff, Inc. (stockholder), 7 West 10th 
St., Wilmington, Del., the stockholders of which 
ees X- G. Wyckoff, 90 Broad St., New York, 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 1 
per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mort- 
gages, or other securities are: (If there are none, 
so state.) 


ni D. Wyckoff (bondholder), Greenwood Lake, 


C. G. Wyckoff, Inc. (bondholder), 7 West 10th 
St., Wilmington,. Del., the stockholders of which 
are: C. G. Wyckoff, 90 Broad St., New York, 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders, and secur- 
ity holders, if any, contain not only the list of 
stockholders and security holders as they appear 
upon the books of the company but also, in cases 
where the stockholder or security holder appears 
upon the books of the company as trustee or in 
any other fiduciary relation, the name of the 
perscn or corporation for whom_ such trustee is 
acting, is given; also that the said two ragraphs 
contain statements embracing affiant’s full know! 
edge and belief as to the circumstances and condi- 
tions under which stockholders and security hold- 
ers who do not appear upon the books of the 
company as trustees, hold stock and securities in 
a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; 
and this affiant has no reason to believe that any 
other person, association, or corporation has any 
interest direct or indirect in the said_ stock, 
bonds, or other securities than as so stated by him. 


5. That the average number of copies of each 
issue of this publication sold or distributed, 
through the mails or otherwise, to paid subscrib- 
ers during the months preceding the date shown 
above is—(This information is required from daily 


publications only.) 
E. KENNETH BURGER 
Managing Editor 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this and day 
of October, 1933. 
[Seal] RALPH J. SCHOONMAKER 
Notary Public, Westchester Co. 


Cert. filed in N. Y. Co. No. 1355. 
Reg. No. 5S818. 
(My commission expires March 30, 1935.) 
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For Welfare and Unemployment Relief 
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